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Visible al the Railway Station — 
hasta Route. 


oldest and most marvelous of living things. 


Road of a Thousand Wonders is a charming story book of over one hundred beautiful pictures in colors, telling 
of the wonderful journey from Los Angeles, California, through Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, ‘Paso Robles, 
Hot Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, Big Trees, San Jose, San Francisco, Sacramento, Shasta Region, Rogue 
River and Willamette Valley to Portland, Oregon ; along thetrail,’a hundred years old, of the Franciscan friars. 


For a copy and a sample copy of the beautifully illustrated magazine, Sunset, send 


15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. M, Southern Pacific Co., Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, California. 
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D110 Kico 


isthe most pleasant way of spending 
three weeks—combining health and 
recreation. Luxuriously appointed 
steamships giving hotel accommoda- 
tions for the entire trip. All outside 
staterooms. Stopping at places of in- 
terest for a day or two of sightseeing. 
Special tourist rate $140, including 
€ every expense. Booklets free. 
.. THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
, 12 Broadway, New York 
Se or Raymond & Whitcomb Co., All principal Cities 


TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS 


ORIEN CAIRO 


and the 
30 
NILE »:;. 
JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the 
Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec,etc. A lim. 
ited and select party sailing Jan. 26, byKaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. Write for particulars. 
SALIM G. TABET, 170 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


. Select 1907 tour 
EUROPE *'s<t.niy*"" $250 
New Plans fortravel. Information free. 
Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Vatertown Z, Mass. 
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The leadership of University men, the inspiration of 
scholarly interpretation, the restfulness of leisurely 
and intelligent travel. ' 

Egypt This is the first tour ever offered covering 
Palestine | the historic and classic Mediterranean in 
Syria a leisurely and scholarly way. Sail Feb. 
Greece } 2nd,S.S, Republic, Write for prospectus. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
















Go to Jamaica by one of the perfectly 


equipped “Admirals,” the Twin Screw 
U.S. Mail Steamships of the 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


They afford the most delightful ocean trip 


of the winter months. 24 hours after leaving, 
you are in the warm airs of the Gulf Stream. 
Hotel accommodations in Jamaica equal to 
the best American resorts. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM 

BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

- $75.00 
$40.00 


WEEKLY FROM BALTIMORE . 
- $60.00 
$35.00 


Rates include meals and stateroom berth 


“A HAPPY MONTH IN JAMAICA” 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
Address F. S. JOPP 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 


OR DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Long Wharf, Boston 
> 5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 

104 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore 


321 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 








19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
JAPA FREQUENT SPRING PARTIES 
FIRST-CLASS THROUGHOUT. $625. 

30 TOURS TO 
8270 UP. R 0 ie E 
Orient Cruise Feb. 7, by S. S. Arabic (16,000 tons) 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 





> 
Egypt Annual de Luxe,Tour Feb. 
Holy 2. Under personal care Rev. T,M. 
Land Hurst. Apply at once. $900. Spe- «;-, 
Turkey | cial Tour, March 23.$600. Ameri- 
Greece ean Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware 





To-day on the Nile A Book of Travel for 


the traveler by Dr. 
H. W. Dunning, well known as foremost 
Orientalist. Send for descriptive circular. 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 102 Cong’! House, Boston.  \ 





| party. Apply for particulars to Camille 





FREE TOUR Organize a 
Party of FIVE 

High grade tours. Exceptional opportunity. 

Rey. GEORGE NASON, Wilmington, Delaware 


COOK'S HOLY 
LAND TOURS 


Six parties this season, 

November ta February. 

All include Egypt, 

Shall we_send you the 

- SS SE , booklets? 

Other tours: South of Europe, Bermuda, 
Florida, Everywhere. 


THOS. COGK & SON 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Phitadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Etc. . 
130 Offices Abroad 

















EUROPE Fen vacancies in small private 


Thurwanger, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, 





FIVE MONTHS ABROAD 


Party limited to six will sail for Naples April 6th. 
Shorter tour also arranged for summer months. Fourth 
Season. Address: Miss Dora Johnson, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, or Miss Millie C. Johnson, 714 Poplar 
St., Memphis, Tennessee, 
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1 W CALOWELL CO 


BOSTON PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
BOOKS FROM OUR FALL and HOLIDAY LIST 


THE VALUE OF LOVE 


By Freperic Lawrence Know gs. Introduction 
by LouisE CHANDLER Moutton. This new volume 
in the ““Vatur” Serizs, by the compiler of The 
Value of Friendship and The Value of Courage, is the 
last work of the late Mr. Knowles. Large 12mo, 
cloth inlaid, price $1 50. Full limp chamois, satin 
lined, price $2.50. dition de Luxe, full maroon 
suede, silk lined, hand illumined frontispiece, price 
$4.00. Full English mottled calf, cushion covers, 


price $5.00. 
MY LADY’S POINT OF VIEW 


By Aprian J. Iorto. “My Lady” will find this a 
distinct improvement over the wg cet Memory 
Book. Printed in two colors, on highly finished 
paper. Bound in En lish cloth, titles an cover de- 
sign in gold. Size, 8x10. In a box matching the 
binding. Price $2.00. Half mottled morocco, em- 
bossed, full gold edges, price $3.50. Full crushed 
levant, price $5.00. 


REMARQUE SERIES OF 
LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


The new titles added to this dainty series now com- 

ising 53 titles are: No. 50. Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
y Henry W. Loncrettow. No. 51. The King of 
the Golden River, by JoHN Ruskin. No. 52. Love 
Letters of a Violinist, by Eric Mackay. No. 53. 
Sketches of Young Couples, by CHARLES DIcKENs. 
Size, 374x554, and_bound in cloth, price 4oc. Parti 
unique, price soc. Full lim penn ee 7sc. Full 
chamois, silk lined, price $1.00. Thibet morocco, 
padded, price $1.50. 


LOUIS SALADS AND CHAFING DISHES 


By Louis Muckensturm. Thereceiptsareal/ new, 
and prepared especially for this book. Printed in 
two colors on buff paper. Oblong, bound in car- 
tridge paper. price soc. Full cloth, side and back 
stamps in inks, price $1.00. 


LOUIS MIXED DRINKS 


With Hints for the Care and Serving of Wines. By 
Louis MucKENsSTURM. Uniform with above. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR MEN 


In Novel Shapes and Bindings 


OVER THE NUTS AND WINE 


By James CLARENCE Harvey. An original book 
of Toasts, by the author of In BoHEmia. Bound in 
Veneer sides and in shape of a champagne bottle and 
cooler, Price 75c. Full leather, price $2.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS of aGOLD CURE GRADUATE 


By NewTon Newkirk. ‘‘No Funnier Book Ever 
ritten.’? Cloth unique, price 75c. Full ooze calf, 
price $1.50. 


CIGARETTES IN FACT AND FANCY 


By Joun Bain, Jr. Uniform with this author’s 
other books, Tosacco, Sone & Story, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, price 75c. Full pigskin, boxed in an imitation 
cigarette case, price $1.50. 

















. » Send for Complete Illustrated 60-Page Catalog . . 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to tho mastery of words, 


h Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
> ° to 7 ‘oe — cee wen 
with shades of meaning care- 

and Prepositions §fuyjiy discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. “First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.” -Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Connectives of Sy Jomo. Fernela. LD. eas 

what you want to know about the 
English Speech correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 




















“The Enduring Novelist of the Twentieth Century” 











Ralph Connor’s Latest 
THE DocToR 


Eight years ago The St.Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat predicted “‘ Ralph Connor’ is some 
man’s nom-de-plume—the world will 
insist on knowing whose.” 


To-day “Ralph Connor” is known the 
world around as the pen name of 
Charles W. Gordon, a novelist of this 
century whose works have endured and 
will endure. 


The Doctor is easily the most popular 
book this season—the one book on 
everyone’s lips. Although published 
only three weeks ago, 150,000 copies 
already have been called for. 


‘The best thing ‘Ralph Connor’ has done since ‘The Sky 
Pilot.’ Here he is at his strongest in drawing rugged pictures of 
rough but true men.”—N. Y. Times Review. 


‘¢ His art improves with each story.”—New York Tribune. 


‘*Ralph Connor at is best.’’—Buffalo Express. 
‘* As thrilling, dramatic, realistic as anything from his pen,”— 
New York Globe. 


OVER A MILLION and A HALF SOLD 


THE DOCTOR. A Tale of the Rockies. . . . . . $1.50—7906 
THE PROSPECTOR. A Tale of Crow’s Nest Pass . . $1.50—1904 
GLENGARRY SCHOOLDAYS. A Story of Indian Lands $1.25—z902 
THE MAN From GLENGARRY. A Tale of the Ottawa . $1.50—z90r 
THE SKY PILOT. A Tale of the Foothills . . . . . $1.25—z899 
BLACK ROCK, A Tale of the Selkirks . . . . . . $1.25—1898 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Fleming fi. Revell Company 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVE. 

















7th printing of ‘‘one of the 








CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
40 minutes by trolley,1 prateutes + aan 
WASHING ‘ON, D.C. 

An Health Home and Rest Resor‘. Treat- 
ment by Electricity a specialty. Pure spring 
water piped through the house. Hot water 
heat. Sun parlor. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Address, 

G. H. WRIGHT, M. D., Forest Glen, 





Maryland. 

tours, June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 

HI ro fn 70 to 83 days. 17thtour, Refer- 
ences; maps; illustrated booklets. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








most important books on Music. 
A BOOK WORTH BUYING Fascinating.’’—(W. T. Henderson.) 


HEALTH THROUGH |'s Lavignae’s 
SELF-CONTROL Music and 


IN THINKING, BREATHING, EATING, 


e oe 
By WILLIAM ANTHONY SPINNEY, A. M. Vi usicians 


$1.30 postpaid. 


A well-known teacher of physical culture puts the With over 2,000 references in theindex. Postpaid, 

result of years of study and observation into the most $1.90. Get your bookseller to show it to you 

ractical and valuable aid to healthful and happy or send for circular with sample 
iving yet published. pages to 








LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO., Boston HENRY HOLT 6 CO FW font 
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THE HUMANISTS’ LIBRARY 


A Series of Books Characteristic of some Aspects of the 
Culture of the Renaissance 


—_ 





Epitep By Lewis Ernste1n 
Author of “The Italian Renaissance in England” 





VOLUME I NOW READY 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Thoughts on Art & Life 


Translated by Maurice Bartne, with Introduction by Lewis 
Exnste1n. With decorations by Herbert P. Horne. Edition lim- 
ited to 303 copies, of which 275 are for sale. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, xxv +201 pp., $6.00 wet. 


Descriptive circulars of the Series will be sent on application 


For sale by Booksellers or by the Publisher, D. B. UPDIKE 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS, 232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON ] 


























 PAGIFIC ISLANDERS 


FROM 
SAVACES 











SAINTS 


The Romance and Reality of 
Missions in the South Seas 


NEW BOOK of Brilliant Sidelight: 
A of the Romance and Reality of Booed pregy 
South Seas. Chaptersfrom the Life-Stories of Mis- 
sionary Heroes and Notable Native Converts, Contri- 
buted by Famous Missionary Writers and Travelers. 

Illustrated with Six Maps and 44 Photographs. — 

_ Edited by DELAVAN L. PIERSON 
Managing Editor of ‘ The Missionary Review of the World.” 

a iatadiiad PARTIAL CONTENTS 

ern Miracles in Polynesi: 
First Fruits Among he, wun. Robent anh, 

Rev. 

Titus Coan and the suanmre al MacPariane, LID. 


Rev. Arthur F. Pi . 
The Transformation of New Mobrides Savages, Seven, De. 
Rev. Joh i 
How Christ Conquered Fiji, — D. Picea BP. 





James Wilson, the Missionary Sea Captain, 

















Arraignment of 


SHAKESPEARE 


TOLSTOY'S 


the worship of 








@ “FREE MINDED INDIVIDUALS not inoculated with the worship of Shakespeare are no longer to 


be found in our Christian society.”’— To/stoy, 








@ “EVERY MAN TO-DAY, from the first period of his conscious life has been INOCULATED with 
the idea that Shakespeare is a genius, a poet, and a dramatist, and that his writings are the height of 
perfection.’’— To/stoy. 





@ “MY DISAGREEMENT with this established opinion about Shakespeare is not the result of an 
accidental frame of mind, nor of a light minded attitude toward the matter, but the outcome of many 
years of repeated and insistent endeavors to harmonize my views of Shakespeare with those established 
amongst all civilized men of the Christian world.’’ — To/stoy. 





@ «1 REMEMBER my astonishment when I first read Shakespeare. I expected to receive a power- 
ful esthetic pleasure, but having read one after another, works regarded as his best, not only did I feel 
no delight, but I felt an irresistible repulsion and tedium .’’— Tolstoy, . 











@ “FOR A LONG TIME I could not believe in myself on this matter, and during 50 years, in order 
tu test myself, I several times commenced reading Shakespeare in every possible form, Russian, Eng- 
lish, German, and even Schlegel’s translation.’’— To/stoy. 


@ “AS AN OLD MAN of 75 years, I have read again the whole of Shakespeare and have felt with 
even greater force the same feelings—this time not of bewilderment, but of a firm indubitable con- 
viction that the unquestionable glory of a great genius which Shakespeare enjoys, is a great evil, as is 
every untruth,’’— Tolstoy. 





@ “1 KNOW that the majority of people so firmly believe in the greatness of Shakespeare, they will 
not even admit the possibility of the justice of this judgment of mine.’’— To/stoy. 










q “1 BELIEVE THAT SHAKESPEARE CANNOT BE RECOGNIZED EITHER AS A GREAT GENIUS 
OR EVEN AS AN AVERAGE AUTHOR.” — ToJstoy. 





@ “FOR ILLUSTRATION OF MY BELIEF, I will take ‘King Lear,’ one of Shakespeare’s most ex- 


tolled dramas.’’— Tolstoy. 











THE ABOVE EXTRACTS are taken from “Tolstoy on Shakespeare.”’ Just Published—75 cents net. 
Essay is followed by ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude toward The Working Classes’? 
E by Ernest Crosby and a letter by G. Bernard Shaw. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


The Critical 


























Rev. George Smith, .D. 
and Reality in the Caroline aoa math, EAD 


Mrs. Theodora Crosby Bliss. 
Lights and Shadows in Guam, Rev. Francis M. Price, DD 
James Chalmers, the “Great Heart of New Guinea,” 


Rev. George Robson. 


Among the Head Hunters of Borneo, 
Rev. H. L. E. Luering, LL.D, 
12mo. 354 Pages. $1.00, net, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


And others of equal interest. 














Just Published—‘‘A Cyclone Story”’ 


Where the Rainbow 
Touches the GIOUNd 


By JOHN HENDERSON MILLER 


Out in Missouri they do things differently 
than anywhere else in the whole wide 
world. Here isa story the scene of which 
is laid in a small town in the great State of 
Missouri. Its incidents are founded on fact 
and grow out of a terrific cyclone which 
changed things in this little town com- 
pletely, and created a new condition that 
forms the basis of this exceptionally good 
story. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street . - New York 














FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN ’ 
‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There is 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. beg 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN 


“For a Holiday Gift, or 
For Your Own Library 


E have just purchased the ome wives who use Lywrs 3 8 ae is 


ENTIRE REMAINDER} never Sscemto srow old. Trvacake-= 
& SETS of THE NOVELS of 


Pu Samuel Richardson THESE TWO FOR $5.00 


Edition DE LUXE. Printed from 
iaiiieadaaae House & Garden 


type, ever 110 illustrations,—full 
page,on Japan Paper. I9 volumes, 
Buckram Binding, gilt top uncut. 
An Illustrated WConthly ACagazine for the Home-Lover 
House a HOUSE & GARDEN is the most beautifully 
re) ar printed and illustrated Magazine in America. Each 
issue is full of practical ideas and plans for the house 
—its building, furnishing and ornamentation. Archi- 
tect’s plans are re-produced and made available for 
the general reader. Artistic interiors are photo- 
graphed in order to illustrate every phase of interior 
decoration. If you are building a house, or decorat- 
ing a room, or fixing up your garden or lawn, 
HOUSE & GARDEN will tell you how to go 
about it in the right way and make one dollar do 
the work of two It earns its subscription price— 
$3.00 a year many times over no matter what 
home it goes into. 


——— American Country 
BOOK Homes 
and Their Gardens 
i 


A magnificent collection of 450 illustrations of 

; - ‘ Houses, Gardens, and Interiors, designed by the 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES foremost American Architects. Edited by John 
GARDENS Cordis Baker, with Introduction by Donn Barber. 

Many of the handsomest estates in the country are 
represented by numerous half-tone engravings, and 
there is also a large number of smaller attractive 
country places selected from all parts of the United 
States. This book is a veritable treasure of sugges- 
tion to those about to build, a fascinating study for 
anyone fond of beautiful houses and gardens, and 
a sumptuous ornament to any library. It is sucha 


valuable and interesting volume that we are will- / 
ing to send it to you for free examination. See 























































Croscup & Sterling’s net price, $66.50 
Our Special price per Set, . . 28,00 


If on receipt—sets are not entirely 
satisfactory same be returned at 
our expense and money will be 


refunded. Se ‘Se ‘Se ‘Se Se 
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LAMB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 




















a JUST READY "7 


Under Pontius 
Pilate 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 


OSE. who seek Palestine in order to retrace the 
earthly footsteps of Christ, will find in this powerful 
story a still more helpful and fascinating experience. 

To the valleys and hills made sacred by His presence will 
be added a view of His human eeenent. So accusto! 
are we to look nd through religious glasses in saving His 
career that we lose sight of the intensely real life of the people 
among whom He mous under Pontius Pilate’s governorship. 
What did these “— —the common folk of his day—think 
andsay of Him? One of these tells us in this narrative, for 
he hears of Christ, then goes out to see Him with the multi- 
tude, and finally comes under the power of His strong and 
_[ loving personality. A\ll the facts of Gospel narrative are in- 
terwoven in his experience and to them are added an inside 
view of Pilate’s court, his household and the life and times 
of those related to those stirring events. A\ll this has been 
done reverently, truthfully, and with the minute exactness 
of detail s only to a very thorough student of history. 


CHARACTERIZED AS— 
ELL: INTERESTING” 
“BEAUTIFULLY W. 


RITTEN 
“NOT ANOTHER ‘BEN HUR’—BETTER” 





Size 9x12 inches 









a our Special Offer. Bound in handsome cloth, with gold and ink stamping, 
REVERENT IN TONE” 2 Rae eh 
“A HELP TO NE BIBLE STORY” 226 pages, frontispiece in colors. ‘This book weighs over 4 pounds and costs oe” 

“DESTINED TO BE WIDELY READ” 


“A WONDERFULLY Vivib PICTURE” 


SOME WORDS OF PRAISE: 
“The book stands forth not only as a vivid picture of 


iw: we 3 last days on earth, but must always remain asa re- 


35 cents tomail. It was made to sell at $10.00, and even at this price Si 
would be the best book of its kind. 


SPECIAL OFFER: “°* off.the coupon, sign your 8" aye soe 


L. D. 


“ey 











Study o the change in a man’ s spiritual nature and name and address and mail fae C. Winston Co, 
: a beaut pap oe po of wn that the leaps of — ine it tous, WITHOUT MONEY. We will immediately ship you YS 1006 Areh St [a 
Har in thi — ng een apes = nt patos Pas one copy of “American Country Homes” and enter your we ot 
—a character in the story. In this book He is a living, subscription to “House & Garden” for one year. If the by “GENTLEMEN: — Send me, 
g person.” —N. Y. Food book and magazine are satisfactory remit $5.00 within “4/7 pr'vai, one copy “Amer- 


“The book has the merit of making the events in the life 
of Christ seem like actual history and as being connected 
with the great Roman Empire in an intimate way. We 
can never fully understand Christianity until we give Pales- 
tine and its events in Christ’s day an exact historical per- 
spective.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


5 days, or else return the book at our expense. If we S&S ee ee 
8 and ouse ware 
hear from you before our supply of December maga- sy Sea?” te enksinak.? “a 
zines is exhausted we will send you one of these oe, book. and magazine arrives Teil ole 


A 
FREE, and start your subscription for a year from Se Sonne ee bdags oe sateen Se 
January, 1907. ay, " 





























cloth, $1.50 . Ay 
12mo, cloth, $ THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers ff v Miia tisde sins dacivcesasepunstiindat ec 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - e fa 
¥ 40-60 East 23d Street, New York 1006 Arch Street rhe Philadelphia, Pa. A Me ee 
FOR MEN WHO THINK AND acr TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. A scholarly IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythology 


essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by AYLMWER MAuDE, and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). 
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Another Jolly Book 


Samantha vs. 
Josiah 


The Story of a Borrowed Automobile 
and What Came of It. 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY 
“‘Jostan ALLEN’S WIFE” 

It overflows with the same sly, delicious 
humor that made its author and her former 
books famous and that raised shouts of joy 
all round the globe. 

“Another Samantha Allen book comes to 
gladden the hearts of those who remember 
with fondness the quaint old lady of years 
ago who told such screamingly funny 
stories of herself and her husband.”— 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C. ° 
400 Pages Full of Laughs. 75 Comic Cartoons 

by BART HALEY. 


$1.50 postpaid 





A Powerful Historical Novel 


Under 
Pontius Pilate 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 


Those who have studied the life of Christ 
through purely religious glasses will here 
find a new view of him—a view intensely 
human, as if he and they were living in Ju- 
dea under Pontius Pilate’s Governorship. 

We repeat that this is a remarkable and 
exquisite setting of the greatest story in the 
world.’’—Press, New York. 

“A truly great historical novel, true in 
its p cture of Society, amazingly convinc- 
ing in its characters, absorbingly interest- 
ing in its plot.’’—St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, 

“The most daring and at the same time 
intensely interesting historical novel of the 
past ten years.” — Religious Telescope, 
Dayton, O. 


‘{2mo, cloth, Illustrated. $1.50 





A Genuine New England Story 


The Old 
Darnman 


By CHARLES L. GOODELL 


What New Englander has not heard of 
the “Old Darnman”—a weird old man, 
spectral, wan, with bent form, and long 
white hair, going from village to village 
and stopping only at some accustomed 
farm house over night for food and shelter 
and a needle and thread to darn his well 
worn clothes His was a very human, 
pathetic story of a lost bride—as strange in 
its way as ‘‘The Wandering Jew” or “The 
Flying Dutchman” or the ‘‘ Headless 
Horseman.” 


Smalli2mo, cloth. 40 cts. net. 
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“A cleverly written skit.”’—Aag/e, Brooklyn. 

“A rattling, good, little story.”—S, New York. 

“Filled with delightful humor and a touch of pathos.”— 
Detroit News. 

“A delicious satire which will be enjoyed by all families 
where the real baby, reared by natural processes, is the 
monarch of the crib, and all intervening space and time.” — 
Pittsburg Post. 


i2mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 75 Cents, postpaid 
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A Novel of Tragic Intensity 


Mystery of the 
Lost Dauphin 


By EMILIAJPARDO BAZAN 


Translated with an Introductory Essay 
By ANNABEL HORD SEEGER 


It is a novel that once commenced will 
be read with breathless interest until the 
last word has been reached. 


“Mme, Bazan is one of the greatest 
novelists of her time. She has been 
called the George Eliot of Spain. Her 
work tremendously powerful, has a much 
lighter touch than George Eliot’s. Mr. 
Howells is one of her greatest admir- 
ers in America, and has written most en- 
thusiastically in her praise.”—Nezw York 
Herald. 
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Just Ready 


Where the 
Rainbow 
Touches the 
Ground 


By JOHN HENDERSON MILLER 
Out in Kansas they do things different- 
ly than anywhere else in the whole wide 
world. Here isa story the scene of which 
is laid in a small town ina thriving portion 
of the great state of Kansas. Its inci- 
dents are founded on fact and grow out 
of a terrific cyclone which changed matters 
in this little town completely and created 
a new condition that forms the basis of this 
exceptionally good story. 


P {2mo, Cloth. $1.00 








In London Town 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of “ The Real Latin Quarter,” 
“How Paris Amuses Itself,” “ Pari- 
sians Out of Doors,” etc. 

“The book is made up of impressionistic sketches—here 
a gorgeous hotel in full blast; there an old tavern—the 
Cock-and-Bull—about to go under the hammer; now a 
young English soldier; now a group of actors; Fleet Street 
from a bus; Brighton at a glance; Picadilly at midnight; 
all done in the typically impressionistic manner and 
colors.”—vening Post, Louisville. 


i2mo, Cloth, Profusely Illustrated. 
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By AMOS R. WELLS 
Author of “That They All May Be One,” etc. 

“The story of a church, formal, lifeless 
and almost useless, which, instead of con- 
tinuing to sit with folded hands in useless 
respectability, woke up and put itself in 
touch with the needy and perishing, and be- 
came a power for uplifting humanity.”— 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

“It goes to the heart of the problem of 
the responsibility of the church to all sorts 
and conditions of men.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


t2mo, Cloth, Illustrations by . 
Josephine Bruce. $1.00 postpaid 
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A Happy New Year in the Home 


FOR Or the art of being pleasantly entertained 
TEN CENTS 4d educated at the rate of Ten Cents a Day 


No American family of ordinary enterprise can afford to 
A DAY ignore the offer that is now being made by the publishers of 


The sum of ten cents set apart each day will meet the monthly 
payment of three dollars, while at the same time the whole 
family is enjoying the advantages of a general education. No 
striving professional or business man, no salaried employee, no 
thrifty wage-earner, no teacher or student, need deny himself 
the advantages of a general education at home when such an 
opportunity is within reach. The convenience, as well as the 
satisfaction, of having in one work 200,000 subjects and cross= 
references, with 4,000 beautiful illustrations, is one of the great 
features of Chambers’s Encyclopedia and Atlas. The oppor- 
tunity to extend your personal acquaintance to include the 
lives of thousands of notable men and women who have been a 
part of the world’s history, is another; and when you have at 
your command nearly 10,000 clearly printed pages of history, 
biography, science, art, commerce and industry, you will feel 
that you have a treasure-house of things worth knowing. 

In practical time-saving features, the New Chambers stands 
alone among the half-dozen voluminous publications of its kind. 
Each article is concisely treated, with many cross-references to 
related subjects, thus avoiding duplication and making it easy 
to find all the collateral information needed. No hunting for 
supplementary facts—no harking back to outgrown data from 
reprints. The New Chambers is compact, timely and complete 
in itself. 

There are one hundred cr more beautifully colored maps, 
verified from the latest authuritative sources. The atlas alone 
is worth more than the price of the entire set. 

Write for our complete pamphlet of colored plates and speci- 
men pages sent Free, or copy the form below if you wish to 
take immediate advantage of this offer. 

J.B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. tPA 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me, carriage prepaid, 
one complete set of the New Chambers’s Encyclopedia, in halt Russia 
binding. If I am satisfied with it, I agree to send you $3.co within five 
days of its receipt, and $3.00a month for fifteen months afterward, making 
$50.00 altogether. If I am not satisfied, I will return the books to you 
— five days of their receipt, at your expense, and you are to refund me 
my $2.00. 








The Complete set of the 
New Chambers consists 
of 10 massive volumes, 
each measuring 10 1-2 x 
7 8-4 inches. The set 
weighs 65 pounds, and 
fills a two-foot shelf. 
Every line is printed 
from new type. The 
half Russia sets are 
hand bound at the fa- 
mous Lippincott bind- 
eries, in dark red 
leather. Each set has 
gold leaf lettering on 
the hack, with head- 
hands, spring backs, and 
marbled edges. L 
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AN EARNEST TALK WITH OUR SUBSCRIBERS ON THE 


SUBSTITUTION EVIL IN MODERN TRADE 





We ask every Literary Dicest subscriber to consider seriously an important 
duty due to himself, to our advertisers, and incidentally to us. We refer to the 
necessity for persistently, consistently combating the “Substitution” evil which is 
now menacing modern trade. Imitators are preying upon almost every honest 
manufacturer who has a product in large demand. We believe our subscribers 
belong particularly to those classes which resent the attempt of dealers to palm off 
‘just as good” articles. There are occasions, however, when the principle of insist- 
ing upon nothing but the genuine is sacrificed, either for want of time to purchase 
elsewhere or to personal convenience. It is against such inclinations as this, and 
against the tendency of those less particular, that we urge your active influence. 


WHEN THE GENUINE IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE, WHY ACCEPT A COUNTERFEIT ? 


The high quality of THz Lirerary Dicest’s subscription clientele has attracted 
to its advertising columns the highest grade of advertisers, manufacturers whose 
trade-marks are synonymous with standard merit and integrity. Their outputs are 
obtainable by mail or through first-class dealers.) When you purchase their products 
you have the assurance of securing sterling value. These great concerns have 
world-wide reputations to uphold. They cannot afford to give anything but the 
best. Besides quality, their service carries with it the satisfaction of efficient and 
superior methods of modern high-class business practice. 


HOW YOU ARE VICTIMIZED BY THE SUBSTITUTION DEALER 


The substitution dealer depends upon selling you a counterfeit. A counterfeit 
is invariably inferior to the genuine. When you purchase an imitation, the dealer 
makes a larger percentage of profit. In return, you are defrauded. The claim of 
the substitutor, that the imitation not being advertised can be sold for less money, 
is humbug. The sham article has no reputation to uphold, no quality to maintain. 
Inferior quality means dearer cost to you. Extensively advertised articles, having 
immeasurably larger sales than the substitutes, can be offered at lower cost. 


WHAT WE DO TO GUARD SUBSCRIBERS AGAINST UNDESIRABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 


It is our fixed policy to guard our subscribers and protect our advertisers from 
announcements which are either manifestly fraudulent, or those which are of even 
a doubtful character. There is not a week in the year when we do not decline 
some advertising. A low estimate of the amount of business thus sacrificed would 
be $25,000 a year. 


THE COOPERATIVE INTEREST OF A GREAT NATIONAL PERIODICAL 


A great magazine of national circulation like THe Lirerary Dicest is in the 
best sense an institution of strong cooperative interest. In return for your sub- 
scription fee the editors seek.to supply reading matter of value. In return for the 
purchase of space the advertising department seeks to provide readers and adver- 
tisers with an emporium of the best products. In return for both these services 
the subscriber should give his support to the publishers and the advertisers. 


DO NOT TOLERATE SUBSTITUTION ; DO NOT DEFRAUD YOURSELF 


Outside the realm of honest competition almost every product with prestige 
has its imitators copying its name and appearance as closely as they dare. We 
ask you to “get what you ask for.” Refuse bogus substitutes. Decline to accept 
the “same thing.” Insist upon the genuine. The best is the most economical. 
Purchase the trade-marked brands and you will get the most for your money. 
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TOPICS OF THE. DAY. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IS 
RECEIVED. 


fH press, irrespective of party, note that President Roose- 
velt in his sixth—and longest—message to Congress once 
more ignores precedent and tradition. That is to say, he takes 
up domestic topics before 
discussing our foreign re- 
lations; he gives much 
space and emphasis to 
his own personal views 
and his philosophy of 
government; he is spe- 
cific to an unprecedented 
degree in his discussion 
of several subjects, even 
mentioning by name the 
Standard Oil Company 
and the Sugar Trust; and 
above all he produces an 
eminently readable in- 
stead of a dry and per- 
functory document. In 
some quarters special in- 
terest is manifested in 
his reference to a “ sinis- 
ter demagog on a plat- 
form of violence and hy- 
pocrisy.” His use of sim- 
plified spelling through- 
out the message is an 
innovation which attracts © 
some attention. It is 
generally recognized that 
the dominant note is a 
demand for greater cen- 
tralization of power. On 
this point so good a Re- 
publican organ as the 
Toledo Blade is in prac- 
tical accord with the 
Democratic New York 
Times, which says that 
the President’s cry is 
for “more power for the Federal arm, more constraint, more 
regulation.” A more remote critic, the London Standard, says 
the most significant feature of the message is that the President is 
constantly finding himself “up against” the American Constitu- 
tion. We note that in at least two instances he makes qualified 
suggestions for constitutional amendments. The London 77mes 
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finds in the message “a lofty spirit of impartial justice,” a “robust 
common sense,” and a. “disregard of conventions”; and these 
phrases are at the same time typical of much of the general com- 
ment in the American press. We have to turn to the Socialist 
press to find any charge of disingenuousness. 

The unkindest things the Democratic papers say with any 
unanimity are that the message is too long—“a miracle of prolix- 
ity,” says the Brooklyn C7¢/zen (Dem.)—and that the President 
has been guilty of further 
appropriations from the 
Democratic wardrobe. 
To emphasize the latter 
point the New York 
World (Dem.) compares 
the recommendations of 
the message with the 
views indorsed by Bryan 
in his Madison Square 
Garden speech, and con- 
cludes that “ if Mr. Roose- 
velt would advocate tariff 
revision and if Mr. Bryan 
would stop advocating 
government ownership of 
railroads, they would be 
substantially in accord.” 
There has been “no such 
obliteration of party lines 
in American politics for 
three-quarters of a cen- 
tury,” says Zhe Worid, 
which adds: “ Accepting 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan as the leaders of 
their respective parties, 
we defy anybody to say 
where the dividing line 
is beyond which a voter 
has ceased to bea Roose- 
velt Republican and be- 
come a Bryan Democrat. 
. . . The Roosevelt-Bry- 
an merger is one of the 
most extraordinary events 
in American history.” 
The Democratic press 
comment on the fact that the question of tariff revision is ignored 
in the message, which touches upon almost every other topic of 
national interest. 

The independent press splits in an amusing way on the ques- 
tion whether the message is startlingly radical or notably conserva- 
tive. In agreement with those papers which hold the former 
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ANOTHER EARTHQUAKE. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


THE COMIC 


view is at least one Republican organ, the New York Press, which 
asserts that the President in his address is far more radical—“* and 
very properly so,” it adds—than Mr. Bryan dared to be ten years 
ago. “Radical, if not actually revolutionary,” ejaculates the 
New York Commercial (financial), while the Buffalo ews (Ind.) 
confidently asserts that “ the all-pervading tone of the message is 
conservative,” and Zhe Wall Street Journal (financial) cites the 
following passage in proof of the “essential conservatism ” of the 
President’s views: “The Government should not conduct the 
business of the nation, but it should exercise such supervision as 
will insure its being conducted in the interest of thenation.” The 
Boston Hera/d compromises by describing the message as “a fine 
example of restrained radicalism and progressive conservatism.” 

Turning to the Republican press we find general approval, with 
some reticence in regard to specific points. Referring to the ex- 
treme length of the message—nearly 30,000 words—the Philadel- 
phia orth American (Rep.) reminds us that “the man is Presi- 
dent of a big country, and must consider policies reaching from 
the St. Lawrence River tothe Philippine Islands, and from Bering 
Strait to Porto Rico and Panama.” It is a message to Congress, 
but it is “still more a message to the people,” remarks the New 
York 77zdune (Rep.). The Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.) ad- 
mits that some parts of the message “ will undoubtedly provoke 
dissent even from Republicans.” The Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.) 
commends its “ freedom from the formal and cautious phrases of 
the average message,” while Zhe Press of the same city exults 
that “this man is no mere party hack, reciting dreary pothouse 
platitudes, but a John the Baptist turned statesman, altho he does 
not wear the sandals and the hair shirt and depend on the ravens 
to feed him.” 

In spite of the President’s many recommendations—which are 
printed in brief at the end of this article—leaders of the House 
say that probably no business of importance can be transacted 
during the short session beyond the passage of the appropriation 
bills. 


JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA. 


Discussing as a matter of “international morality ” the issue 
between the Japanese pupils and the San Francisco school 
authorities, the President ushers in the most sensational clause 
of his message. He approaches the subject, says the Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times (Ind. Rep.),* without any assumption of free- 
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dom from bias,” his attitude being “ pro-Japanese, unequivocally 
and strenuously so.” Hesays in part: “Toshut them [the Japa. 
nese| out from the public schools is a wicked absurdity. ie J 
recommend to the Congress that anact be passed specifically pro- 


viding for the naturalization of Japanese who come here intending 


to become American citizens. . . . It is unthinkable that we 


should continue a policy under which a given locality may be al- 
lowed to commit a crime against a friendly nation, and the United 
States Government limited, not to preventing the commission of 
the crime, but, in the last resort, to defending the people who 
have committed it against the consequences of their own wrong- 
doing.” Continuing, in language which some of the papers char- 
acterize as “courageous and vigorous,” while others consider it 
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The President’s plan. 
: —Maybell in the Brooklyn Zagle. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


something less than judicial, he says: “In the matter now before 
me affecting the Japanese, everything that it is in my power to do 
will be done, and all of the forces, military and civil, of the United 
States which I may lawfully employ will be so employed.” 

Immediately after the reading of the message Congressmen from 
California were reported as saying that they would not be sur- 
prized if the President’s words were followed by mobs and rioting 
in San Francisco. The Sacramento Union declares ‘that “not 
even the big stick is big enough to compel the people of California 
to do a thing which they have a fixt determination not to do.” 
Says the San Francisco Chronicle: 


“The President demands more power ‘to enforce rights of 
aliens under treaties.’ Context shows that his assumption is that 
Japanese have a treaty right to enter our schools. There is no 
basis of fact for that assumption. He recommends that Japanese 
be by special law admitted to naturalization. That is the propo- 
sition to be ridiculed. Its natural effect must be to cause the 
Japanese Exclusion act to be pressed. He says, ‘In matter now 
vefore me affecting Japanese ’—that is, their education in separate 
schools in this city—‘all forces, military and civil, of the United 
States which I may lawfully employ will be so employed.’ This 
is an implied threat to use military force to put Japanese children 
into our schools when he well knows that he has no authority to do 
anything of the kind and that any such attempt could only lead to 
his own impeachment. That expression and the whole tone of 
the paragraph will strike the country as an exhibition of impotent 


rage which it is very mortifying to see in a formal message of the 


President.” 


The Call of the same city suggests that the President’s advisers 
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must have “ withheld essential facts bearing on the situation,” and 
goes on to say: 


“ Japanese immigrants are not treated with injustice in San 
Francisco. They are not excluded from the common schools, nor 
is there any justification in the facts for the President’s language. 
They are given an education free of charge in the public schools, 
but because they are mostly adult students they are segregated in 
a special school. San Francisco refuses to accept a rebuke that 
springs from misapprehension, and suggests to the President that 
the American standard of living, an impossibility in competition 
with the Japanese, is a subject more worthy of his eloquence.” 


The Japanese press praise the President, the Asahi, the Hochi, 
and the /zjz of Tokyo all agreeing that he has shown a lofty sense 
of justice, and rejoicing that the Japanese cause has been placed 
in so powerful a hand. In the United States, however, indigna- 
tion is not entirely confined to the Pacific Coast. Says the 
Brooklyn 77mes : 


“The Southern membership of the Senate, probably in shiver- 
ing anticipation of the establishment of a precedent, which might 
be used some time in the near future as a club to compel them to 
grant social equality to the negroes, are beginning to show an 
extreme solicitude for California, and will undoubtedly oppose any 
effort of the Administration forces against State rights in an at- 
tempt to coerce that State to admit Japanese children into the 
same schools with the whites. - Senator Isidor Rayner, of Mary- 
land, has already drawn up a set of resolutions on the subject.” 




















ALWAYS FORGOTTEN. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


A RECENT 


_ Approval, however, is sounded by 7he Evening Post (Ind.), 
as well as by many other Eastern papers. We read: 


“Of course, this bitter feeling must have been anticipated by 
Mr. Roosevelt. He knew perfectly that he was imperiling his 
popularity on the Slope, and it speaks well for his strong sense 
of duty that he went forward, nevertheless. His assertion of the 
obligations of international morality was a fine utterance which is 
already arousing an echo of admiration in Europe. Whether 
Congress can be screwed up to doing what he wants is, however, 
highly doubtful. Extension of the privileges of naturalization to 
the Japanese is, we fear, wholly out of the range of possibilities, 
at this session of Congress. And it is unlikely that legislation to 
enforce locally our treaty with Japan can be had. It is a crippled 
sovereignty which the United States exercises, as respects the 
protection of the citizens of other nations resident in one of our 
States. This was acutely felt at the time of the Italian massacre 
in New Orleans; but Congress did nothing for Secretary Blaine 
and President Harrison at that time, and presumably will do noth- 
ing now for President Roosevelt.” 
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Many of the papers, without regard to party lines, maintain 
that the whole subject is one for the courts rather than for the 
Legislature. The New York Hera/d (Ind.) thinks that the Presi- 
dent’s “amazing” message will prove a boomerang; while the 
Chicago Pos¢ (Ind.) deplores the fact that the whole question of 
the Japanese in California has become “clouded by hysteria.” - 
We read: 

“It is surprizing that the country has become so upset over this 
matter that even the President has been moved to speak upon it 
with some departure from his customary sense and fairness. In 
fact, any real danger in the situation lies in hasty criticism of the 
stand taken by the State of California rather than in any alleged 
violations of our treaty obligations toward Japan. 

“It may be set down without equivocation that the people of the 
United States never will approve of any attempt of the National 
Administration or the National Government to coerce by legisla- 
tion or force any State of the Union in a matter strictly and con- 
Stitutionally within its own right to determine.” 


LYNCHING AND THE NEGROES. 


The President’s discussion of lynching, especially with refer- 
ence to criminal assault, which he declares to %e its “greatest ex- 
isting cause,” is considered by the New York Zimes as “ sensible, 
clear, impartial, and, so far as doctrine and advice can go, practi- 
cal.” His recommendations that “ the crime of rape should always 
be punished with death” and “assault with intent to commit rape 
should be made a capital crime” are received with fully as much 
surprize as indorsement. Zhe Times, quoted above, expresses its 
satisfaction that “he is especially successful in putting the discus- 
sion on a broad basis and excluding considerations of race.” The 
New York Age (Afro-American), on the other hand, receives with 
“profound astonishment” the “amazing message” in so far as it 
treats the question of lynching, attacking vigorously many asser- 
tions which it holds to reflect upon the colored race. After deny- 
ing specifically that criminal assault by negroes is the greatest 
cause of lynching, that the negro is in any way bound to ferret out 
criminals of his own race, and that the subject of negro education 
is a proper matter for congressional discussion, 7he Age con- 
cludes : 


“We do not in the least understand President Roosevelt’s re- 
versal of himself and adoption of the Southern white man’s view- 
point and attitude on the entire question of the Afro-American 
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people. He is certainly speaking about and acting toward them 
at this time as if he regarded them as wards of the nation, like 
the Indians, instead of free men who understand their coequal 
rights of citizenship under the Constitution, and exercise them to 
the full, and will do it more wisely in the future than in the past, 
in all of the States outside of the Southern States, where an oli- 
carchical and not‘a republican form of government,’ based in 
mob law, obtains.” 


The President’s recommendation that the negro should “help 
the officers of the law in hunting down with all possible earnest- 
ness and zeal” criminals of the colored race, is characterized by 
the New York Evening Post as an “ absurd view,” but “ with most 
of what he says on lynching,” this paper adds, “we thoroughly 
agree.” The Pittsburg Press while leaving the merits of the 
President’s advice open to question, concedes that it “ will begin 
the necessary discussion” of a “ question not to be decided with- 
out serious deliberation,” and to this extent is its value to be 
judged. 


CORPORATIONS AND SWOLLEN FORTUNES. 


General attention is directed to those passages of the Presi- 
dent’s message which suggest methods of controlling corporations 
and of checking the growth of “swollen fortunes.” He urges, as 
will be seen by the résumé at the end of this article, the prohibi- 
tion of campaign contributions from corporations, government 
right of appeal in criminal cases (with a special view to trust prose- 
cution), enlarged power for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and a national license law to give “ far more complete control than 
at present over the great corporations which do not operate exclu- 
sively within the limits of any one State.” Says the Boston 
Herald (Ind.) on this point: 


“The President makes a plausible argument for his claim; and 
if we were sure of having always a man of his character and pur- 
pose in the executive office its propriety might be admitted. But 
would the country—would Mr. Roosevelt himself—like to see a 
complete control, not only of the railroads but of all the other 
great corporations, pass into the hands of a Bryan or a Hearst?” 


“Viewing the improvement already manifest in the conduct of 
the railroad business under the policy of Federal oversight,” says 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), “the public will be inclined to feel 
that after enduring tedious years of business avarice and corrup- 
tion we are at last on the right track in our search for a remedy.” 
The New York Commercial (financial) thinks that legislation along 
the line of the Railroad-Rates law and the Pure-Food law has 
gone far enough, and adds: 


“He throws out a plain hint for a Federal ‘license’ or incorpo- 
ration law, without touching on his previous misgivings as to con- 
stitutional authority for such a thing at present; he also intimates 
clearly that he would like to have a law enacted permitting com- 
mon carriers to combine for maintaining rates—as the traffic asso- 
ciations now do, altho unlawfully—provided, however, that such 
agreements are first ‘sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’ and then published. The full significance of this sug- 
gestion he does not bring out—and purposely, perhaps. It would 
mean, in practise, nothing short of the making of traffic agree- 
ments by the Commission—that is, the Government—instead of by 
the common-carrier railroads themselves. A stride so far in the 
direction of the government operation of railroads as to almost 
touch it and make way for the final stride of government owner- 
ship! Are we to look for an out-and-out recommendation for that 
in the next message?” 


The Raleigh Mews and Observer (Dem.) thinks that for all the 
President’s seeming vigor and directness of diction he is really 


“lost in a cloud” when discussing corporations. Of that section 
of his message we read: 


“It is all one white glow of heat and enthusiasm. And yet one 
looks in vain for anything except the vaguest policy. Leaving out 
the presidential heat against demagogs and the visionary scheme 
of permitting combinations when approved by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, the effect of his treatment of the subject js 
reactionary rather than progressive.” 3 


His advocacy of a graduated inheritance tax, with the frank 
admission that its purpose is “to check the perpetuation of for. 
tunes swollen to an unhealthy size,” is regarded in some quarters 
as unblushingly socialistic. Says the Cleveland Leader (Rep.): 


“ The vital questions underlying a graduated inheritance tax and 
a like tax upon incomes will not down. There is no issue limited 
to a city or a State in the President’s program for checking the 
growth of great fortunes. It is a problem which will be fruitful 
of serious dissension and bitter wrangling, as well as more tem- 
perate discussion for many years. 

“ And there is nothing of what enemies call the President's im- 
pulsiveness in the handling of these far-reaching questions, He 
simply advises consideration, thought, preparation for the coming 
need of revising the revenue laws of the nation with the purpose 
of placing the burdens of taxation where they can be most easily 
borne. The sliding scale of taxation proposed for estates and 
incomes, however, makes the President’s proposition less a mat- 
ter of revenue than of governmental interference with the amass- 
ing of great fortunes. It is frankly a suggestion for checking the 
accumulation of concentrated wealth. 

“That goes to the root of things. It will be hailed with joy by 
the Socialists as a step in their direction. Moderate men will see 
only a recommendation of vaccination against the socialistic epi- 
demic. Conservatives leaning toward Bourbonism will condemn 
the President’s views as revolutionary and perilous to the coun- 
try. Yet he will surely go forward with his movement for such 
taxes as are calculated to check, somewhat, the preparation of 
raw material for trusts and monopolies. In that effort he will 
have the majority of the American people enlisted gladly in his 
support.” 


The Boston Zyranscripft (Ind. Rep.), however, thinks that the 
President does not see all the difficulties in the way of the taxes 
he suggests. Says the Buffalo Mews (Rep.): 


“Of new questions discust in the message those of a national 
income tax and a national inheritance tax may cause most debate 
altho it is admitted that an amendment to the Constitution is re- 
quired before they can be regarded as within the range of practi- 
cal statesmanship. An income tax is unpopular and inheritance 
taxes are a conspicuous feature in the revenue system of nearly 
every State.” 


The Democratic press in general give a more kindly reception 
to the idea. But the Brooklyn C7z¢zzex (Dem.) is non-committal: 


“What is said about the inheritance tax is more likely to secure 
approval of the spirit it discloses than for the method of applying 
the tax proposed. At present the several States exercise the 
power to tax inheritances, each deciding for itself what had better 
be imposed. If the Presidént has his way, the States will lose 
this right and the revenue go into the Federal Treasury. It may 
be that the President's view will prevail, but until the States have 
been heard from, it would be rash to predict their acquiescence. 
The reader will, of course, bear in mind the distinction between 
the proposition to increase the tax and the accompanying sugges- 
tion that it be done under Federal authority. Obviously, one may 
be decidedly in favor of an increased tax, and at the same time 
hold that each State ought to have control of the matter within its 
own boundaries.” 


THE MESSAGE IN BRIEF. 


The President again recommends a law prohibiting all corpora 
tions from contributing to the campaign expenses of any party: 
and he strongly urges the enactment into law of the bill conferring 
upon the Government “the right of appeal in criminal cases on 
questions of law.” Discussing the latter point he reminds his 
hearers that “ the real efficiency of the law often depends not upon 
the passage of acts as to which there is great public excitement, 
but upon the passage of acts of this nature as to which there is 
not much public excitement, because there is little public under- 
standing of their importance.” The importance of the bill in 
question, he adds, is increased by the fact that “ the Government 
has now definitely begun a policy of resorting to the criminal law 
in those trust and interstate-commerce cases where such a course 
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THE BANNER THAT GREETED HIM. 


IN PORTO RICO. 


“ American citizenship should be conferred on the citizens of Porto Rico,” says the President in his message to Congress. 


offers a reasonable chance of success.” He further calls attention 
to the “ very unsatisfactory ” state of our criminal law, due in large 
part to “the habit of setting aside the judgments of inferior courts 
on technicalities absolutely unconnected with the merits of the 
case.” He advocates a law providing that no judgment shall be 
set aside on such technicalities “unless . . . it shall affirmatively 
appear that the error complained of has resulted in a miscarriage 
of justice.” He also declares against the abolition of injunctions, 
but cautions the courts against abuse of the injunctive power ; and 
in this connection he protests against that school of opinion which 
“would carry a sound proposition to an excess” in objecting to 
any criticism of a judge’s decision. The American people “ will 
not subscribe to the doctrine that any public servant is to be 
above all criticism.” 

As a check to the recurrent epidemic of lynching the President 
asserts that rape—“the most abominable in all the category of 
crimes ”—should “always be punished with death,” while assault 
with intent to commit rape “should be made a capital crime, at 
least in the discretion of the court.” The spirit of lynching, he 
says, “inevitably throws into prominence in the community all 
the foul and evil creatures who dwell therein.” In addition to 
severer laws more swiftly executed, he urges negro education as a 
means of lessening those crimes of brutal violence which the mobs 
so often “avenge in bestial fashion, . . . reducing themselves to 
a level with the criminal.” 

Touching the question of capital and labor, he calls the atten- 
tion of Congress to the need of passing the bill limiting the num- 
ber of hours of employment of railroad employees; he asks for a 
thorough investigation of the conditions of child labor and of the 
labor of women in the United States; he calls for a more thor- 
oughgoing employers’ liability law ; and contends that the Federal 
Government should provide for the compulsory investigation of 
disputes between employers and employees. 

He again states his belief that the remaining coal-lands should, 
by special legislation, be permanently withdrawn from sale or 
from entry, the ownership to remain with the Government, which 
would permit them to be worked by private individuals under a 
royalty system. Ultimately, he points out, there will be need of 
enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
along several different lines so as to give it a larger and more effi- 
cient control over the railroads. In view of the chaos resulting 
from nearly half a hundred different State legislatures trying to 
deal individually with the great corporations which do not operate 
exclusively within the limits of any one State, he asserts that “ in 
some method, whether by a national license law or in other fash- 
ion, we must exercise, and that at an early date, a far more com- 
plete control than at present over these great corporations—a con- 
trol that will among other things prevent the evils of excessive 
over-capitalization, and that will compel the disclosure by each big 
corporation of its stockholders and of its properties and business, 
whether owned directly or through subsidiary or affiliated corpo- 
rations.” 

He advocates, moreover, when next our system of taxation is 
revised, “a graduated inheritance tax, and, if possible, a gradu- 
ated income-tax.” The prime object of the inheritance tax should 
be “to put a constantly increasing burden on the inheritance of 


those swollen fortunes which it is certainly of no benefit to this 
country to perpetuate.” 

After emphasizing the importance of technical and industrial 
training for our wage-workers, of a more intensive system of 
farming, and of irrigation and forest preservation, he goes on to 
advocate a constitutional amendment which should relegate the 
whole question of marriage and divorce to the authority of the 
National Congress. Touching in this connection on the subject 
of the low birth-rate in certain sections and among certain classes, 
he says: “Surely it should need no demonstration to show that 
wilful sterility is, from the standpoint of the nation, from the 
standpoint of the human race, the one sin for which the penalty is 
national death, race death; a sin for which there is noatonement; 
a sin which is the more dreadful exactly in proportion as the men 
and women guilty thereof are in other respects, in character and 
bodily and mental powers, those whom for the sake of the State it 
would be well to see the fathers and mothers of many healthy 
children, well brought up in homes made happy by their pres- 
ence.” 

The President pleads for the encouragement of American ship- 
ping, but adds: “If it prove impracticable to enact a law for the 
encouragement of shipping generally, then at least provision 
should be made for better communication with South America, 
notably for fast mail lines to the chief South-American ports.” 

To leave our currency laws as they are “ means to incur liability 
of business disaster.” Therefore he desires some sort of currency 
reform, and names as among the plans which should certainly re- 
ceive the attention of Congress “that repeatedly brought to your 
attention by the present Secretary of the Treasury, the essential 
features of which have been approved by many prominent bank- 
ers and business men.” 

He earnestly hopes that the bill to provide a lower tariff for or 
else absolute free trade in Philippine products will become a law. 

He states that American citizenship should be conferred on the 
citizens of Porto Rico, and calls attention to certain special needs 
of Hawaii and of Alaska. 

He demands fair and impartial treatment of all immigrants who 
come here under the law. Hegoes on toreter specifically to “the 
attitude of hostility here and there assumed toward the Japanese 
in this country,” and specially to the segregation of Japanese 
school-children in San Francisco. This action he characterizes 


- as “awicked absurdity ” ; and he earnestly recommends that “the 


criminal and civil statutes of the United States be so amended 
and added to as to enable the President, acting for the United 
States Government, which is responsible in our international rela- 
tions, to enforce the rights of aliens under treaties.” He adds: 
“Even as the law now is, something can be done by the Federal 
Government toward this end, and in the matter now before me 
affecting the Japanese everything that is in my power will be done, 
and all of the forces, military and civil, of the United States 
which I may lawfully employ will be so employed.” 

The United States, he affirms, “ wishes nothing of Cuba except 
that it shall prosper morally and materially, and wishes nothing 
of the Cubans save that they shall be able to preserve order 
among themselves and therefore to preserve their independence.” 

Reviewing the work of the Rio Conference he enlarges upon 
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and heartily indorses the Monroe Doctrine. After references to 
the Panama Canal, on which he promises a full report later; to 
the Algeciras Convention; to the cruel and destructive methods 
of Canadian sealers off the Pribilof Islands; and to the approach- 
ing second. Hague Conference, the President asserts that war is 
“not merely justifiable, but imperative upon honorable men, upon 
an honorable nation, where peace can only be obtained by the 
sacrifice of conscientious conviction or of national welfare,” and 
closes his message with a plea for continued and increased effi- 
ciency in both the army and the navy. 





INDICTING THE WESTERN COAL TRUST. 


BOUT Thanksgiving time the papers were filled with stories 
of acoal famine in the Rocky-Mountain States so severe 
that some towns had to “ hold up” coal-trains and take the fuel by 
force to keep from freezing. The coal-trains had been run 
through these towns to more distant points, it was alleged, so the 
roads could take higher toll for freight. Indignation was reported 
to be at fever heat. Now the dispatches say that these coal-roads 
have been indicted by a Federal grand jury in Salt Lake City for 
discriminating against certain shippers and for acquiring 1,400 
acres of coal-lands in Utah from the Government by fraud. These 
indictments, Assistant Attorney-General Maynard says, mark only 
the beginning of the Government’s probing in Utah and Wyoming, 
and the violations of laws alleged in these indictments are only 
incidents of a gigantic system of fraud that has been in operation 
in the West for many years. Says the Brooklyn 77mes - 


“This condition of affairs brings back with renewed force the 
recent attitude of some of the Western Senators in regard to the 
releasing of the immense coal-lands in the Indian Territory, which 
had lapsed, and which, it had been hoped, the Government would 
again take up and work in the interest of the great population of 
the Far West, and against the interests of the big Coal Trust, 
located out there. Nothing more earnestly calls for such action 
by the Government than the present condition of affairs as de- 
scribed by the existent coal famine, brought about by a desire for 
gain by the trust. It is generally understood that most of the 
coal-lands now being worked by the trust have been gained by 
fraudulent methods, methods which embodied the taking up of 
the lands by employees of the trust, who had never even seen the 
quarter sections, and that all the filing fees were paid by the 
Pacific Company, which also and subsequently paid its ‘straw 
men’ a bonus in cash for their trouble. 














WHILE RAILROADS QUARREL. 
Coal, that is so near, is kept so far. 
— Bowers in the Indianapolis News. 
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“It is now understood that the Government is after these men 
with a sharp stick. It will probe the matter to the bottom and if 
fraud can be fixt on these companies it will go hard with them 
The inquiry should be full and complete, and if fraud is proven 
the guilty should be severely punished. These coal-lands, if it 
can be proven that the Government has been deprived of them bv 
fraudulent methods, should be reoccupied by the Government and 
worked in the interest of the consumers of the section. Therese 
can be mined cheaply, and sold at a correspondingly cheap rate 
and thus bring relief from the suffering which is now being as 
hopelessly endured by these people, who are without fuel, altho it 
is being mined at their very doors. It is time that this high- 
handed outrage should be put a stop to.” 


The Philadelphia Press thinks the root of the evil lies in the 


railroad ownership of the coal-mines. To quote: 


“ The real difficulty in all these cases is that a common carrier 
which is also a coal-miner has a power which is certain to be 
abused. When these two powers rest in the same authority, how- 
ever, this common and united authority may be legally disguised 
by employing separate corporations. Sooner or later complaint 
arises, popular discontent begins, investigations are ordered, and, 
in time, the same conditions are laid bare. The railroad, as com- 
mon carrier, has used its power to acquire coal-lands and, having 
acquired them, uses its joint powers as carrier and miner to create 
a substantial monopoly and impose excessive and discriminating 
charges. 

“In the end it will be seen that the only remedy for this is that 
a common carrier can be nothing but a common carrier, in fact 
as well as in corporate appearance. This is the common law. It 
has been held by the courts over and over again that a common 
carrier can not, as such, trade in what it carries to the loss and 
injury of other dealers. 

“The investigations in progress in Utah and in Pennsylvania 
and the ‘facts known over the hard- and soft-coal areas at many 
points are creating a public opinion certain to insist on enforcing 
the section of the Railroad Rebate act prohibiting railroads from 
mining or manufacturing the freight they carry.” 





WHERE THE POSTAL AX MAY FALL. 


- HE hour for reform has struck,” declares the Philadelphia 

Inquirer, in concluding an editorial on the defects of the 
postal system. Almost everybody agrees, in the face of an an- 
nual deficit of nearly $15,000,000, that this amount must be saved 
somewhere. But at whose expense? “ How about the $20,000,000 














THE COAL INVESTIGATION. 
—Salt Lake Tribune (Salt Lake City). 
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annually stolen from the post-offices by the railroads” by “ vast 
swindles involved in the weighing game,” and “ robber rates” for 
the use of postal-cars, asks Avdgway’s ; while other papers remark 
that if the Government would pay the $20,000,000 it costs to trans- 
port the matter now carried free on government service, it would 
more than make good the deficit, or that if we only had a parcel- 
post system, like other civilized countries, the huge profits now 
enjoyed by the express companies would fill the postal treasury to 
overflowing. That the ax will fall on the railroads or express 
companies, however, does not seem to be seriously expected. 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General Madden would like to solve 
the difficulty by raising the postal rate on periodicals from one 
cent a pound to four, a “solution” that would, in the opinion of 
many, wipe a number of popular magazines out of existence and 
increase the subscription price of the rest. Readers of this maga- 
zine may be interested to know that the postage on our last week’s 
issue alone was over $900. Mr. Madden’s plan would increase 
this to $3,600. In Canada the postal rate on periodicals is half a 
cent a pound, and, on some routes, a quarter of accent. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice that Canada finds its postal 
system choked with American periodicals, and proposes to use an 
ax of its own. To quote the New York Evening Post: 


“(Canada has given notice that after May 7 next the postal con- 
vention concerning second-class matter will be abrogated. This 
action affects the newspaper and magazine rate of one cent a 
pound, and will seriously restrict the circulation of all sorts of 
periodicals beyond the Canadian border. It appears that the rea- 
son for the discrimination is twofold: first, the Canadian mails 
are forced to carry enormous quantities of alleged second-class 
matter at a loss; next, Canadian trade suffers by the advertising 
in such magazines. We assume that the former reason only need 
be taken into account, and it is easy to see that there are great in- 
convenience and expense to Canada in this service, with very little 
reciprocal advantage. Evidently, her newspapers and magazines 
profit very slightly by the convention, ours enormously. In short, 
the bargain was always so bad a one for her that we doubt if an 
adjustment can be made by simply overhauling the registry list of 
journals classified as second-class matter. What is important to 
note is that the Canadian position is not that of declaring a boy- 
cott, but simply that of withdrawing from a one-sided agreement.” 


Mr. W. D. Boyce, a Chicago publisher, made a rather startling 
proposition to the postal commission in Washington a few days 
ago which is taken by some as a pretty severe rap at the lack of 
business ability in the department. His scheme is outlined and 
commented on thus by the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: 


“Mr. Boyce wants to take over the entire postal service and run 
it as a private enterprise. He offers tocapitalize the scheme with 
$50,000,000; to place it under government regulation, of course; 
to reduce by half all postal rates and establish rural postal express ; 
to pay the Governmenta rental for post-office quarters and charge 
it regular rates for postal business; and to pay to the Government 
all profits above 7 per cent. He affirms that by eliminating all 
sinecures and politics and by placing the business in charge of a 
well-known railroad traffic expert already secured at a salary of 
$30,000 a year, the deficit can be overcome in spite of lower rates 
of postage. 

“It is to be presumed that Mr. Boyce knows all about the busi- 
ness, tho it is doubtful if he expects the Government to make any 
such arrangement. Itallimplies that the Post-office Department 
is extravagant and graft-eaten. We have seen that there was a 
scandalous system of fraud in the purchase of supplies in which 
politicians were involved,and it may be taken for granted that 
there are other abuses. On the other hand, the fact that the 
grafting was exposed by the Government itself and that the probe 
is still at work warrants the hope that in no great time the depart- 
ment will be put on an honest business basis. 

“The greater part of the annual deficit, which is steadily being 
reduced, is not due to extravagance or crime, but to the improve- 
ment of the service. Mails are sent to isolated places where the re- 
turns are far short of the cost. This is an excellent feature which 
private enterprise would discourage. Only a government official 
would be prompt to establish a deficiency route at the first demand. 
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“The chief scandals of this Government have been in the Post- 
office Department, but good service we have always had in the 
main. The doors that have been open to fraud have nearly all 
been closed, so that the chief reason for a transfer to private 
hands no longer exists. The demand for lower postage is not 
general. The principal beneficiaries would be persons who can 
well afford to do without a reduction. Among the people gener- 
ally a one-cent rate, while grateful, would not be as important as 
more rapid transit. It has long been a choice between the two 
and without danger of a much larger deficit. There is every rea- 
son to believe the department will improve in every way without 
selling out the business.” 


The one-cent rate was never intended to aid the distribution of 
the vast volume of advertising that is bound up in the magazines, 
say some critics. It was intended for the dissemination of good 
literature, and these magazines ought therefore to pay a higher 
rate of postage. The reply made to this is that the answers to 
these advertisements, and all the ensuing correspondence, require 
letter-postage, which more than makes good the cheapness of the 
original one-cent rate. Says the Louisville Courier-Journal : 


“One of the most convincing bits of evidence offered was that 
presented by the representative of an organization of agricultural 
papers. It was in the shape of a letter from a merchant who 
wrote to a publisher setting forth the result of an advertisement 
he had inserted in a certain periodical. ‘From asingle insertion,’ 
wrote the merchant, ‘we received 3,466 replies, making a postage 
of $69.32. In firstanswers and follow-up letters we reached a total 
of $1,990, paying in first-class postage on same the sum of $1,039.- 
80. The persons addrest sent us 11,000 orders and paid $132 
postage. Each of them furnished some names; in all, 52,800 
names on which we have already expended in postage $1,574. 
This makes a postage expense of $2,914.12, every penny of which 
was represented by one single insertion of our advertisement.’ 

“The postage on the entire edition of the paper in which the 
advertisement appeared, said the speaker, was less than $100, but 
the Government got in addition $2,914.12, showing clearly that 
second-class matter is a great feeder of the first class. : 

“Instead of causing a deficit the second class produces revenue 
for the department. The ‘deadhead’ matter sent by the ton an- 
nually by the Government, and the exorbitant pay given the rail- 
roads for carrying the mails,are the real causes of the deficit. 
Let the postal reformers go after them.” 





THE BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR AS A POLITICAL 
WEAPON. 


gee of the papers are wondering whether the Senators who 

are showing so much concern over the discharged colored 
troops are inspired more by affection for the dismissed soldiers or 
by a desire to revenge themselves upon the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to have said at a recent dinner that he 
“would like to get after the Senate with a shotgun,” and the Sen- 
ate is believed to cherish some equally vigorous feelings for him. 
So when the Senate convened last week, two members of that 
honorable body jumped to their feet, and without heeding the 
Vice-President’s objection against transacting business before the 
receipt of the President’s message, introduced resolutions of in- 
quiry concerning the negro dismissal. Senator Penrose (Rep., 
Pa.) introduced one, and Senator Foraker (Rep., Ohio) the other. 
Both were adopted a day or two later. The New York Sun’s 
Washington correspondent says that the President inspired the 
Penrose resolution as a means of drawing out a special message 
he had already prepared on this very subject, but everybody takes 
the Foraker resolution as an undisguised attack on the Presi- 
dent. It is a“ plain warning of the fight that will be waged upon 
the President within the lines of his own party during the session,” 
says the Brooklyn Z7mes (Rep.), which adds that there is “no 
possibility ” of misunderstanding Senator Foraker’s animus. It 
goes on: 


“The Senator distinguished himself during the last session of 
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Congress by his hostility to the Railroad-rate Regulation bill, 
and he has shown himself generally opposed to the President’s 
trust-regulating policy, but he has also a little private and per- 
sonal grievance of his own. Joseph B. Foraker cherishes the 
laudable ambition to be President himself, and, barring the fact 
of his conspicuous affiliation with some of the most odious of the 


predatory trusts, there are few men in the United States more 


competent to administer that high office with dignity and effi- 
ciency. But within his own, State he has a rival in the person of 
William H. Taft, the Secretary of War, and President Roosevelt 
has made no secret of his preference for Taft. This preference 
is naturally galling to Senator Foraker, who has enough of the 
Rooseveltian aggressiveness to make things uncomfortable for 
anybody against whom he cherishes a grudge. He was prompt 
to see in the dismissal of the negro troops an issue on which the 
old fighting spirit of the Northern Abolitionists could be aroused 
against the President, and he has taken the earliest opportunity 
to avail himself of the weapon which the natural impetuosity of 
President Roosevelt placed in his hands.” 


The Brooklyn paper does not wholly credit the idea that Penrose 
was acting for the President, as will be seen in the following 
paragraph; 


“It must be borne in mind that neither Penrose nor Foraker, 
in questioning the justice of the President’s action, is inspired 
by any zeal for the interest of the negro troops. They, and the 
interests which they especially represent in the Senate of the 
United States, have a grudge against the President, for reasons 
which they dare not avow, and they are eager to seize upon any 
excuse they can find to do their utmost to discredit President 
Roosevelt with the people. They will not succeed. President 
Roosevelt is impulsive, and apt to act upon first impulses, and 
he has somewhat of the vice, from which only the greatest are 
free, of being reluctant to acknowledge that he has made a mis- 
take. But the country has confidence in him, and our large Afro- 
American population knows that no American lives who is more 
free from race prejudice, and more determined that equal justice 
shall be done to all, without regard to ‘race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’ He may make mistakes, but he is sincere 
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in his purpose to serve the people, without any regard for his per: 
sonal interest, and that is more than can be said of some of the 
people who seek every opportunity to cavil at him, in the d 


esper- 
ate hope that they may perchance be chosen to fill his plac me 


2 
Some of the Southern organs, in commenting on this affair pre 
° . - ’ i 

dict that the Republican party will find its negro contingent too 

troublesome to get along with, and will some day join the Demo- 


cratic party in repealing the Fifteenth Amendment. Thus the 
Savannah /Vews (Dem.) remarks: 


“It is a well-known fact that the negro holds the balance of 
power in several of the Northern States. Heretofore he has voted . 
the Republican ticket without any urging, but it is by no means 
certain that he will continue todoso. His leaders, realizing his 
power, are already thinking of using his vote for the advantage of 
the negro race. In this Brownsville affair they have been using 
it for all it is worth. And they have the Republican leaders 
scared. Thatis why Republican organizations have been plead- 
ing with the President to revoke his negro-battalion order. 

“A presidential election is approaching. In that election it is 
certain that the negro vote will be of great value to the party 
that gets it. The Republican party wants it. It realizes that the 
election for President in 1908 will be close. Republicans under- 
stand they must hold fast to the negro vote if they don’t want to 
lose that election. That is why they are bombarding the Presi- 
dent with protests and resolutions. 

“May not the time come soon when the Republican party will 
come to the conclusion that the negro vote is costing it too much, 
when it will think it advisable to join the South in favoring the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment? Stranger things than that 
have happened. As the negroes move north in increasing num- 
bers the sentiment that put the Fifteenth Amendment in the Con- 
stitution is certain to become weaker, and finally there may be so 
little of it that the repeal of that amendment will be about as 
strongly supported in that section asin the South. By trying to 
bulldoze the Republican party the negroes may be starting a 
movement which will end with their loss of the ballot in every 
State in the Union.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


APPARENTLY the colored troops kick as well as.they fight—Washington 
Times. 

TILLMAN has a lofty opinion of the white race, altho he himself belongs 
to it.—Chicago News. 

THE anti-annexation elements in Cuba seem to be doing all they can to 
make annexation a necessity.—IJndianapolis Star. 
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A FEW OLD FRIENDS MEET IN CONGRESS. 
—Spencer in the Denver Republican. 


CONGRESSIONAL ITEMS 


Now that Senator Tillman has said that the negro troops should not have 
been discharged, their fate is probably sealed.—Atlanta Journal. 

A PittsBukG contemporary informs its readers that ‘‘Pittsburg people can 
be thankful that they are living.’’ In Pittsburg?—Washington Post. 

Ir is hard to deny that Count Boni was a success as a matrimonial specu- 
lator. His debts stitl amount to $4,000,000.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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THE BREAD LINE, 
—Bowen in the Chicago Journal. 


FROM THE CARTOONIST. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF A DOUMA GOVERNMENT 
IN RUSSIA. 


HE Douma can never govern Russia; better a continuance 
7 of some benign autocracy for the next ten or fifteen years to 
come, declares E. J. Dillon, the Russian correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph, writing in The Fortnightly Review 
(London). Other attempts have been made to engraft constitu- 
tionalism on the czardom, and all alike have failed, principally be- 
cause the people were unprepared and untrained. Besides, no 
single parliament can swing such a vast conglomeration of many- 
colored constituencies. In any case, should a change occur in the 
present condition of Russia, it must be gradual in coming. On 
this point he speaks as follows: 


“One of the possible explanations of these curious failures to 
engraft constitutionalism on the czardom is that the country still 
needs to be elaborately prepared for the great change which self- 
government entails. Between dismal slavery and absolute power 
the distance is as great as between prostration from hunger and a 
copious meal. And it is dangerous to go from one to the other at 
asingle bound. It is not that the existing constitutional charter 
is too narrow, but that the national ignorance is too dense. The 
people, accustomed to be supported and led on by a grand- 
motherly government, can neither walk nor stand alone. Likea 
man born blind who has suddenly recovered his sight, it has no 
sense of distance or of perspective. The far and the near seem 
equidistant, the desire fora loaf and a star equally reasonable. 
The change ought to have been gradual and nicely adjusted to the 
national character.” 


To expect a parliament, such as that of England, to be a repre- 
sentative body for 140,000,000 people is an absurdity, he goes on, 
and thus criticizes those who rely on this analogy: 


“Russia is spoken of asa state in the common acceptance of 
the term, just as England, Germany, Italy, France, or Austria- 
Hungary is a state—that is to say,arealm not too big or too com- 
plex to be governed as a whole; a body politic whose extremities 
respond to the manifestations of the will situated at the center. 
But this implicit assumption is erroneous. Indeed, to express is 
to refute it. Russia is not so much a political state as a politico- 
geographical division. It covers one-sixth of the terrestrial globe, 
is twice the size of all the empires, realms, and principalities of 
Europe taken together, and is greater than the United States of 
America. Consequently there is a striking difference between the 
conglomerate czardom and every other constitutional realm of 
which we have experience in Europe. Taking size as a standard 
of comparison, we find that Great Britain, the cradle and center 
of the representative system, has an area of 121,377 square miles 
all told; France an area of 204,147 square miles, and Germany of 
208,425 square miles. But the Russian Empire covers no less 
than 8,644,100 square miles, or seventy-one times more than Great 
Britain! Central government, one might almost say, of any kind, 
over such a stretch of country may well prove infeasible.” 


How could a representative peasants’ parliament govern a coun- 
try which covers one-sixth of the earth’s surface, when a parlia- 
ment of the é/7/e, like that of England, can not even govern Ire- 
land? To quote: 


“ A representative peasants’ parliament, as an instrument where- 
with to govern one-sixth of the planet, would, Russian Monarch- 
ists urge, be a clumsy arrangement at best. Plowmen who can 
not indite a letter nor locate a province of their own country on 
_ the map, and many of whom believe that the Constitutional Dem- 
* ocrats can see, through walls and set fire to stones, may be respect- 
able members of the community, but it would be premature to 
treat them as wise lawgivers. Imagine an assembly of dull- 
witted, horny-handed husbandmen laying down lines for the guid- 
ance of nearly a hundred and fifty millions of people split up into 
numerous races and creeds, scattered over different climates, 
pursuing conflicting interests. No such experiment has been at- 
tempted since political communities were first organized. Add to 
the difficulty by supposing the governing body to be split into 
factions at loggerheads with each other, and the hopelessness of 
the attempt will become manifest. 
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“Little England finds it impossible to govern Ireland satisfac- 
torily, yet the Parliament in London is composed of literate citi- 
zens, many of whom have received the highest education combined 
with the fullest instruction available, and all of whom are ani- 
mated with a more or less active desire to treat the sister country 
justly. But in Russia there are several Irelands, and several 
Hungaries too, whose population will stick at nothing to gain their 
alleged rights. And in many cases these rights are incompatible 
with those of the Empire. Yet, ex hyfothesi, the bulk of the law- 
givers who presume to govern them all lack knowledge, expe- 
rience, political training, and disinterestedness.” 


It will, in fact, be no misfortune if the next Douma never gets 
to business, for if it does it will inevitably result in the disintegra- 


tion of the Russian Empire, he says, and he supports his views 
by the following arguments: 


“Whether the second Douma will ever get to business is uncer- 
tain, because it is doubtful whether the Stolypine Cabinet can 
bring the nation back to normal ways and can coax or cow the 
peasants into allowing land to be owned by any one besides them- 








NicHoLas—“ Hang it all, that’s the third time I’ve missed that 
bear! Do any of you happen to have, er—a bomb?” 
—Jugend (Munich). 


selves. Let us assume, however, that it achieves this feat. Let 
us further suppose that it persuades the people to choose for rep- 
resentatives men of moderate views who have no rooted objection 
to the Fundamental Laws and no invincible dislike to cooperate 
with an imperial cabinet. Even a legislative body thus composed 
could not from St. Petersburg govern such a conglomeration of 
races, religions, and interests without applying—very literally ap- 
plying—the maxim divide et impera. In other words, the out- 
come of the experiment would, and will be, the disintegration of 
the Empire. The political conditions are such that there is no 
alternative; the correlate to a moderate, business-like Douma is a 
dismembered empire. That is a perspective which it wil] be hard 
to blink. For Russia lacks unity, racial and national, and the 
political consequences of this drawback which were arrested under 
the autocracy will press hard upon the nation as soon as the con- 
stitutional government has got into working order.” 


Mr. Dillon enlarges upon this point in the following pregnant 
sentences : 


“Thus the larger the number of races and the greater the con- 


‘trasts among them, the more formidable will be the difficulty of 


making laws which will meet the requirements of all. On the 
other hand, the more democratic the constitution the less easy will 
it be to refuse autonomy to the principal ethnic elements of the 
realm, or to give home-rule only to those primary elements while 
withholding it from the lesser ones. In other words, to an un- 
wieldy empire like the czardom a democratic constitution means 
dismemberment.” 
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HOPELESSNESS OF A PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 


OST of the political leaders in this country have publicly 
declared themselves, at one time or another, in favor of 
ultimate self-government for the Philippines. Several who have 
a prospect of reaching the presidential chair have publicly favored 
Philippine independence. Mr. Hugh Clifford, however, a writer 
of much political experience in the islands and archipelagoes of 
tue Asiatic Pacific, scoffs at the idea that the brown races can 
ever govern themselves as free people. The Japanese, he says, 
are the only Asiatics who have imitated, or can imitate, Western 
civilization. Writing in Wacmillax’s Magazine (London), he de- 
clares his conviction that the Filipinos “ must be ruled by a pater- 
nal government for their own good, not led to cherish a vain hope 
that the power they would only misuse will some day be placed in 
their hands.” The Americans, he believes, “in the face of all 
their republican predilections and theories,” are bound to accept 
this “cardinal axiom” or fail to bring the Philippine experiment 
to a successful issue. America must cling to the imperialistic 











JAPAN’S PROPOSED “ FRIENDLY VISIT.” 
UncLE SAM—“ Do you feel as friendly as you act ?” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


idea, he warns us, for it is quite impossible to transplant Western 
institutions to such a country. Nor need imperialism imply self- 
ishness or greed. To quote his reasons for scouting the idea of 
a Philippine republic: 


“Sane imperialism, we maintain, must be completely unselfish, 
but must shun all false sentimentality and unwise enthusiasms. 
It must take history—the history of mankind in the temperate and 
in the tropical zones—and must deduce what w¢// de from what 
has been. It must recognize that the institutions, laws, etc., and 
specially the institutions, which have been evolved by the peoples 
of the temperate zone are the direct product of the natural politi- 
cal genius of those peoples, and that the records of tropical Asia, 
records which stretch back into an antiquity infinitely more ancient 
than that which bears the name in Europe, supply no instance of 
any similar evolution. We all know that it is possible to grow 
strawberries and other purely European products in tropical cli- 
mates under certain conditions and by means of much care and 
labor; but the fruit thus produced is tasteless, insipid stuff, even 
when it is pleasing to the eye, and if left to itself the imported 
plant speedily degenerates, displaying a tendency to die out or to 
assume little by little a type approximating to some cognate indig- 
enous growth. The analogy holds absolutely good of political 
institutions of a purely European origin when translated from their 
proper environment. The history of the American continent sup- 
plies a convincing proof of this. The people of North America 
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broke away from their allegiance to Great Britain - 
South America severed themselves from the empire of Spain. | 
each case republics resulted; yet while the United States has \ 
ways remained a republic, not in name only, but in fact, the ar 
publics of South America have in every instance developed hs 
series of more or less unstable autocracies.” . 


the peoples of 





AMERICANISM OF WILLIAM II, 


ae President Roosevelt has gained fame as the exponent of 

strenuosity,and Pastor Wagner as the exponent of simplic- 
ity, William II. has evidently taken his stand as the exponent of 
optimism. He says he wants all the pessimists in Germany to 
emigrate. Only the other day he made some very complimentary 
remarks to Ludwig Ganghofer on the hopeful and optimistic tone 
of his poetry, so the Vienna Fremden Blatt tells us, and ‘ex. 
claimed, “I am an optimist through and through, and shall remain 
so to my life’s end!” Right in the midst of all this aggressive 
cheerfulness a little book has appeared, entitled “Our Kaiser and 
His People, by a Pessimist.” This book shows such an intimate 
knowledge of court life that the Hamburger Nachrichten thinks 
it must have been written by some one in the inner circles of 
high politics. The maincontention of “Our Kaiser and His Peo- 
ple” is that William II. is leading his people out of the tradi- 
tional path of Prussian national life; that he is an Americanizer, 
and prefers his own individual views to those of his ministers, and 
succeeds, in fact, in establishing in the Empire what is actually 
“a personal régime.” The “ Pessimist ” declares: 


“William II. is by no means a good listener. One might think 
that he might evince an honorable desire to learn from others, but 
so strong is his impulse to domineer and boss that he allows the 
personality of no one to be manifested before him. His advice 
seldom tends to the solution of any difficulty presented in a minis- 
terial report, and the minister making the report is seldom al- 
lowed to enter into discussion with his Imperial Majesty. When 
the report has been half made, the Kaiser interposes his own re- 
marks upon the matter, which he thinks he knows all about. He 
contents himself with asking questions, which he immediately fol- 
lows by answering himself.” 


When the Secretary of State is summoned to a conference, he 
soon perceives that he might just as well have sent his card or his 
photograph. He is not wanted. In the words of this author: 


“William II. on such occasions takes no pains to conceal his 
weariness and inattention. Leaning against the wall he begins to 
play with his dog, and then chases it round the room, and for the 
first time shows himself interested when the cur rushes between 
the legs of the minister, who is quite unnerved, closes the inter- 
view, and returns home, scarcely half appeased by the jovial apol- 
ogy of the monarch.” 2 


The most serious charge brought against William II. is his 
liking for Americans. He allows American millionaires to take 
liberties with him which he does not permit to the highest of his 
own subjects, and encourages the influence of Americanism in 
Prussia. Meanwhile Americans are probably laughing in their 
sleeves at him. Of the insidious encroachments of the American 
spirit the “ Pessimist” says: 


“Americanism at first came upon us insidiously, like a danger- 
ous pestilence. No one was willing to allow that he had been 
attacked by it, yet every one read its symptoms in the face of his 
neighbor. Soon the plague began its course of destruction, and 
attacked all that was good, all that was sturdy in German official 
life, and finally nothing was left but darkness and disquietude. 
Our Kaiser, who is extremely sensitive to any published remark 
about himself, can not stand the criticism of his subjects. He 
tries to stifle the free utterances of the German people, and always 
maintains a distant attitude toward those who are closest to his 
presence. Yet he expresses great delight in the publicity and 
liberty enjoyed by the Americans, with whom he first became ac- 
quainted on his travels and at Kiel. He did not resent it when an 
Armour slapped him on the back [an allegation which Mr. Armour 
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has explicitly denied in a newspaper interview], or a Vanderbilt 
grinned and called him ‘a good fellow.’ William II. forgot that 
he has never permitted to any German the freedom of address 
with which many Americans do not shrink from accosting him, 
and which he grants to his transatlantic friends merely because 
they are Yankees.” 


The Kaiser hopes in this way to serve the object of promoting 
commercial relations between Germany and the United States, 
but perhaps he is mistaken. Thus: 


“In this intercourse with American ‘self-made men’ the Kaiser 
finds many indications of a coming day when German trade and 
German industry will extend itself over a wider field, and he 
hopes by personal amiability to attach to himself by a bond of 
affection the mighty American nation. He is guilty of an an- 
achronism in imagining that the most distinguished personality of 
a mere monarch can reconcile things absolutely opposite to each 
other, and that he can prevent a foreign people from relentlessly 
following the course in which their own advantage lies. As if the 
magic spell of royalty could in these days have the least influence 
in fettering the independent and self-willed prepossessions of an- 
other nation !”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CONGENIAL AND UNCONGENIAL 
AMBASSADORS. 


ARIOUS conjectures are afloat in the British press to ac- 
count for the retirement of Sir Mortimer Durand, British 
Ambassador to Washington, not only from his present office, but 
also from diplomatic service of any kind, at the age of fifty-six. 
He has not been in accord with his Government with regard to 
the interests of Canada and Newfoundland, we read in some jour- 
nals. He has not been able to adapt himself to the attitude and 
mode of Washington social life, we are elsewhere told. His in- 
fluence has been overshadowed and stifled by that of the German 
and French embassies, declares a third organ. We learn, more- 
over, that President Roosevelt’s friendship for William II. has 
somewhat obscured the luster of Great Britain’s representative. 
All agree that another sort of British ambassador is needed at 
Washington, a man, for instance, modeled rather after the pattern 
of Lowell, Choate, and Whitelaw Reid, than of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who, “during the three years he has spent at Washing- 
ton, has never gushed.” In fact, he has not been able, according 
to Zhe Outlook (London), to revive the “time when the British 
Embassy at Wasington was ¢ie embassy, when it dominated the 
social life of that singularly agreeable capital, and when it was 
able to exercise a real and legitimate influence on the course of 
American policy.” Of the causes which have combined to oust 
it from that position the writer proceeds to state : 


“We believe it to be now the fact that in the rough-and-ready 
way in which men reckon prestige, the British Embassy to-day 
ranks, not first, but third, and that it is superseded both by the 
German and the French embassies. Count Speck von Sternberg 
is admittedly one of the ablest opponents that British diplomacy 
has anywhere to encounter. His long friendship with Mr. Roose- 
velt, his own social gifts, and the persistent backing of the Kaiser 
have given him an authority such as even Lord Pauncefote hardly 
commanded. There is perhaps no European ruler or statesman 
for whom the President feels the instinctive and thoroughgoing 
sympathy and admiration he has often exprest for the Kaiser. 
The two men understand each other; they are personal and, ina 
sense, political affinities; and they correspond with a regularity 
and freedom that at least insure a full and persuasive presenta- 
tion of the German point of view. We entirely believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt is friendly to Englarfd so long as there is no Anglo- 
American question on the carpet; but we do not believe that he 
could be trusted, even in a matter that did not touch American 
interests, to range himself automatically on the side of England 
against Germany.” 


The Westminster Gazette comes to pretty nearly the same con- 
clusions and states that “the relations between the President and 
the German Ambassador are of the most intimate character,” and 
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that “Mr. Roosevelt is in more constant and more confidential 
correspondence with the German Emperor than with any other 
ruler or statesmanin Europe.” This paper thinks that the Ameri- 
can ambassadors to St. James’s afford the best model for a British 


ambassador to Washington. To quote: 


“America has sent to us an unrivaled succession of distin- 
guished, broad-gaged, thoroughly human ambassadors. Not one 
of them has beena trained diplomatist, yet all have been successes 
—and not least-successful in their purely business and bargaining 
hours. They provide us with a model that I think we should do 
well to imitate. They come tous as national guests far more than 
as Official representatives. Itis impossible for us to think of them 

















Copyrighted, 1905, Clinedinst, Washington, D, C. 
SIR MORTIMER DURAND, 
Retiring British Ambassador. : 


“At present, to the people at large,” says The Westminster Ga- 
zette,‘‘ he is the mere shadow of a name, with nothing to mark him 
out from his rivals in the Diplomatic Corps.” 


as immersed in protocols and all the banalities of international 
negotiations. They naturally step outside of all that. They open 
libraries instead of dispatch-boxes, and make speeches instead of 
or as well as representations. They burst the bonds of official- 
dom and are borne on a full tide of oratory from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s, scattering addresses, accepting the presidency of 
all sorts of societies, distributing prizes, and unveiling monuments. 
We simply should not know what to do with an American ambas- 
sador who was merely an ambassador, who did not care to warm 
both hands at the cheerful fire of English existence, who could 
not or would not speak, who loathed public occasions, and 
screened himself behind the ramparts of officialdom.” 


The British Ambassador at Washington is at present a mere 
nonentity, and he must exert himself and move around, if he is to 
make his weight and influence felt. Thus: 


“At present to the people at large he is the mere shadow of-a 
name, with nothing to mark him out from his rivals in the Diplo- 
matic Corps. A British ambassador to the United States ought 
to occupy a more distinctive position than that. He ought to 
travel about the country; he ought to mingle in its public, by 
which, of course, I do not mean its political, life; he ought to be- 
come an intimate part of the world of American letters ; he ought 
to regard himself as at least as much an ambassador to the Ameri- 
can people as to the American Government; above all, he ought 
to educate Americans in the realities of British imperialism by 
an official visit to Canada and Newfoundland. It is really by 
‘going everywhere and seeing every one,’ and by not gushing, that 
British ambassadors in America and American ambassadors in 
England do their best work in bringing the two peoples together.” 
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STABILITY OF TURKEY. 


EOPLE who are expecting the early dissolution of Europe’s 
“Sick Man” will be interested in reading the views of Mr. 
Arminius Vambéry, who writes in the Pester Lloyd (Budapest). 
Mr. Vambéry is an authority of the ‘rst rank on this subject and 
differs from most English and American writers in showing no 
hostility toward the Sultan and no contempt for the Turkish peo- 
ple. He is professor of Oriental languages and literature in the 
Royal University of Budapest, has traveled all over the Turkish 
Empire, and some years ago was favorably mentioned for the 


‘presidency of the university which the Sultan proposed to found 


at Constantinople. Mr. Vambéry declares that the dissolution of 
the Empire “is not so near as some people think.” The continu- 
ance of Turkey’s half-dead condition may be prolonged by the 
rivalries between the heirs to the throne, by European competition 
for the right of intervention, and by the lack of unity among the 
subject nationalities; and these features of the problem show no 
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“ INTEGRITY ” OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
— Mechveret (Geneva). 


signs of disappearing. The final catastrophe, however, may be 
brought on by one thing only—the financial disorganization of the 
Empire. To quote: 

“It is difficult to conceive how, with the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the country, the emptiness of the treasury, and the want 
of credit in Europe, the present political condition of Turkey can 
last long. Sooner or later the machine of state must stop. The 
soldiers, unpaid and without bread or clothing, neither will nor 
can continue to serve a government that so outrageously neglects 
them, and the officials whose salaries are six or eight months in 
arrears, naturally enough fail to do theirduty. Inaddition to these 
things are the secret or open machinations of the foreign Powers 
and the domestic anti-Turkish agitation of the Christian provinces. 
But, more than all these, it is financial destitution that will bring 
about the eventual fall of the Ottoman dominion and compel the 
Western Powers to intervene and restore order.” 


There is one Power, he adds, whose interest it is to prolong the 
agony of the “Sick Man” and rehabilitate the economic situation, 
and that is Germany : but matters have gone too farnow. To quote: 


“If the present master of Turkey, an astute and talented prince, 
had not made the mistake of alienating even his Mussulman sub- 
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jects by his tyranny and unspeakable acts of des 
not made the whole country his implacable 

been able to save himself through ihe inna go tae rea es 
ton friend. But Abdul Hamid has ruined all his hopes in this 3 
direction. His brutal autocracy has quenched every spark of ne 
people’s confidence, and after his death the critical moment of the 
Ottoman Empire can not long be postponed.” r 


potism and had 


A writer who is styled “A Turkish Exile,” writing in Pro Ap. 
menia (Paris), a paper representing the views of Premier Clemen- 
ceau, Anatole France, Jean Jaurés, and Francis de Pressensé, 
does not join in the pessimistic views of Mr. Vambéry. He thinks 
he sees signs of revival in the Turkish Empire, and remarks: 


“The only hope for Turkey is that after the disappearance of 
the present sovereign his successor should have discernment 
enough to discover, among the political elements to-day considered 
fatal, some forces sufficient to serve as a support for the tottering 
Empire. He will certainly find no difficulty in conciliating all 
nationalities of his realm, including the Armenians and Mace. 
donians, by fulfilling the conditions of the treaties concluded with 
Europe. By surrendering all claim to that hegemony which is 
to-day a merely imaginary thing, he will establish his moral as- 
cendency ;and by restoring to them. all the national and local liber- 
ties of which they are at present deprived, will silence every mur- 
mur of disaffection. It is only in this way that the prediction of 
Mr. Vambéry can be falsified ; and the hope of all those who be- 
lieve, almost against the dictates of prudence, in the revival of 
Turkey be fulfilled.”"—7Zvanslations made for THE LirERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE DEATH PENALTY IN ALGERIA. 


CURIOUS question crops up apropos of the abolition of 
the death penalty by Mr. Clemenceau in response to the ap- 
peals of eminent writers and the clamors of the press. What is 
to be done about the half-civilized peoples which form part of the 
French domain? If the death penalty is abolished in Paris it will 
also be abolished in the Algerian Sahara, and this is a step which 
“C."B.,” writing in the Grande Revue (Paris), declares impossible. 
He speaks in the tone of one on the spot, and says that the na- 
tives already are hostile to the French colonists and take every 
opportunity to rob, murder, or torture them to death. Their re- 
ligion makes them look upon decapitation as a mutilation which 
cuts them off from their Mussulman heaven. They do not mind 
imprisonment, as “C. B.” remarks in the following terms: 


“The prospect of imprisonment, deprivation of liberty, however 
long it may last, has no terrors for the native Algerians, who soon 
learn to accommodate themselves to the exactions of our prison dis- 
cipline, especially when they are allowed to talk together or work 
together. They quickly become accustomed to incarceration, and 
suffer from it neither morally nor physically. This manner of life 
differs very little from that te which they are habituated and in 
the matter of nourishment they find themselves supplied with 
more substantial and agreeable food than they would obtain if at 
liberty. It may be safely asserted that no manual work and drudg- 
ery imposed on convicts are sufficient to restrain their criminal in- 
stincts and to deter them from acts of violence toward Europeans.” 


In fact, the death penalty is the sole resource in intimidating 
the natives of North Africa, and keeping them in control. This 
he states as follows: 


“Capital punishment is the only penalty calculated to strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of native criminals, and to eliminate criminal 
violence from among our Mussulman subjects. If the natives 
count cheap the lives of other men, they set a high value on their 
own, and will run no risk of losing them, in spite of the reward 
promised to those who present themselves in the presence of 
Allah after having slain an infidel, a dog of a Christian. More- 
over, the native, impassive and stoical as he is under physical 
pain, shudders with horror when his eyes fall on the bloody blade 
of the guillotine. The very thought of it fills him with invincible 
loathing and unspeakable terror, for according to the Mohamme- 
dan creed, decapitation prevents him at the supreme resurrection 
from being summoned before the throne of Allah.”—Zvanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE USE OF BOTH HANDS. 


HERE was founded in London, some little time ago, a soci- 

ety for the development of ambidexterity, or the skilful use 

of both hands equally. Its members agree to endeavor by teach- 

ing and example to induce both children and adults to use the left 

as freely as the right hand. Of this effort, its objects, and the 

obstacles to its attainment, Dr. A. Cartaz writes as follows in Za 
Nature (Paris, November 3): 


“It is not easy to see why we do not use both hands equally ; 
there can be no insurmountable obstacle, since we see men and 
women, in many professions, utilizing either hand at will. Pian- 
ists acquire a similar degree of dexterity with both hands, tho in 
general the right hand has the most complex part toperform. On 
the contrary, the violinist develops, to an almost incredible degree 
of agility, the fingers of the left hand; I do not believe that there 
are any who bow with the left and finger with 
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that the circumvolutions of the left hemisphere are larger and 
sometimes have more numerous folds than those of the right. 
Now, owing to the crossing of the bundles of conducting nerves, 
the left brain controls the right side of the body, and vice versa. 
The former being more developed and perfected, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that the right side of the body is the 
stronger. Without heredity or previous training, the child is 
incited by the difference of cerebral development to use the 
right side. 

“IT do not think that Merkel’s hypothesis can be adopted with- 
out contest. The inequalities of brain development shown by 
Gratiolet have been found in subjects of recent date, in whom 
right-handedness certainly existed. Now, may we not say that 
this inequality of the hemispheres, far from being the initial 
cause, is, on the contrary, the result of the continual use? Being 
right-handed by habit, Gratiolet’s subjects have themselves 
brought about the inequality of form and development in the con- 
volutions. It is the old story of the henand the egg. Butin fact, 
taking animals as examples, we do not find this tendency to use a 
limb on one side in preference to the other, and almost exclusively. 
Their brains are symmetrical, and there is 





the right, altho it is possible. Typewriters 





work their machines with both hands and 
there are many other examples in industry, 
in the most different professions, where the 
left hand has necessarily been more highly 
trained than the right, or both are used with 
equal precision. 

“But, outside of these professional condi- 
tions, how many people do we see using 
both hands equally? Weare all right-handed ; 
that is, of 100 persons we find 2 or 3 left- 
handed, 97 to 98 right-handed, and here and 
there a few ambidextrous persons. 

“Why this tendency to use the right hand 
—a tendency that seems to go back to very 
ancient times? Man is not necessarily uni- 
dextrous; he must therefore have become 
so slowly and for special reasons. If we 
study the oldest skeletons we find by measur- 
ing the bones a difference in length and size 
between the two arms and the two hands, in 
favor of the right side, which is an indication 
that the latter was used more than the left.” 


Sir James Sawyer is quoted by this writer 
as declaring that man is not necessarily am- 
bidextrous, and that the change in favor 
of the right side was related in ancient times 
to the method of fighting and in modern times 
towriting. According to him, therefore, the question is one of 
education and habit. Man, to protect the side on which the heart 
lies, carried his shield on the left arm and wielded his weapons 
with the right. As for writing, we do not know why the first 
man who traced characters on stone or papyrus used one hand 
rather than the other. Dr. Cartaz continues: 


York. 


Washington. 


“TI knew an ambidextrous man, one of the most eminent sur- 
geons in Paris, Dr. Cusco. He operated indiscriminately with 
the left and right hands, and was thus absolutely independent of 
the patient’s position on the operating-table. He could remove a 
cataract with as much dexterity with one hand as with the other, 
but tho he excelled as a musician, engraver, and artist, I have 
never seen him write a note with his left hand. This is a'so the 
case with the greatest pianists; their skill with both hands stops 
at the keyboard, and I suppose that very few know how to write 
equally well with either hand. This would be an interesting ques- 
tion for those who have a mania for statistics. 

“A German scientist, Professor Merkel, has sought to throw 
light on this problem. He thinks that in the choice of the right 
hand there can be no question of chance; otherwise we should 
have, among certain nations, thousands of left-handed as well as 
right-handed people. Habit and education have perpetuated this 
usage down to our own times; Et how about the earliest men— 
what made them right-handed? Merkel thinks that right-handed- 
ness comes from a more pronounced development of the left cere- 
bral hemisphere. He depends on the fact, observed by Gratiolet, 





PROF. HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
Da Costa professor of zoology at Columbia 
University, and first vice-president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 


He has just been offered the position 
of secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 


nothing to show that those of primitive man 
were not equally so. I know well that cere- 
bral localization is sometimes unilateral; the 
centers of language and speech, for instance, 
are on one side only, and this is perhaps an 
argument in favor of the opinion of Merkel. 
But these are only hypotheses, and, to come 
back to practicalities, we can only wish good 
luck to the advocates of ‘ambidextral educa- 
tion’; for only advantage will result to all 
from being able to use both hands, at will, 
for all the purposes of life.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHY DID EXTINCT ANIMALS 
DIE? 


HAT caused the multitudes of extinct 
species, whose remains we find as 
fossils in the earth’s strata, to disappear from 
its surface? This is one of geology’s chief 
problems. So far asmammalsare concerned, 
it is discust by Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
of Columbia University, in Zhe American 
Naturalist (Boston, November). Professor 
Osborn notes that Cuvier explained such dis- 
appearances by supposing great cataclysms 
—sudden geological changes sweeping away life by wholesale. 
These ideas gradually gave way before modern theories, accord- 
ing to which the causes of extinction were not widely different 
from those operating at the present time; tho even some modern 
authorities believe in an occasional “ cataclysm.” 
ates causes of extinction as follows: 


Lyell enumer- 


“(1) Competition as affected chiefly by the introduction and ex- 
tension of new forms; (2) agency of insects, ¢.g., caterpillars, ants, 
locusts, in favoring or checking increase of plants and thus affect- 
ing the food-supply of animals ; (3) intimate reciprocal relations of 
animals and plants in the delicate balance of food-supply ; (4) dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium or balance of nature by the introduc- 
tion of new insects, plants, vertebrated animals; (5) changes in 
physical geography affecting zoological and botanical provinces 
by new land or water connections, facilitating introduction of new 
competing forms; (6) causes especially potent in island life.” 


Darwin also dismissed all ideas of catastrophes, and attributed 
extinction to cessation of world-wide conditions of life favorable 
to the larger quadrupeds. Causes quite inappreciable by us, he 
thought, might determine the extinction of a species—some slight 
variation in climate, food, or the number of enemies. In the 
article from which we quote, the writer confines himself to what 
he calls “ external causes ” of extinction, which include changes in 
physical environment—such as the alteration of land-masses and 
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GLASS-COVERED CASES PLACED OVER THE CISTS. 


their connections, and changes of climate ; and changes in the liv- 
ing environment, such as deforestation, alteration in food-supply, 
the development of noxious plants or insects, etc. Any such 
changes as these might be sufficient to kill off a whole species in 
the course of centuries without recourse to any kind of “cata- 
clysm.” Of the possibility of extinction by the development of 
poisonous vegetation, Professor 
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tion amorg wild animals might similarly cause them 


ie to 
less fastidious about food.” become 


In short, it is probable that under slightly abnormal conditions © 
whole species of animals may have been poisoned by vegetation 
and this is only one of numerous external causes alone that snap 
have led to the extinction of prehistoric mammals. 





A GRAVEYARD OF THE NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


T the Harlyn Bay Prehistoric Museum, in Cornwall, England, 

is to be seen a prehistoric burial-ground with slate-lined 
graves, which have been unearthed and roofed over with glass as 
they stand, that the visitor may view the bones of the occupants 
within, together with many curious articles that were buried with 
them. The whole place resembles “an untidy garden,” we are 
told by Harold E. Shepstone in Zhe Scientific American (New 
York, November 17), and is part of a private estate. The first 
‘graves discovered, a hundred or more in number, were excavated 
by the Royal Institution of Cornwall and the contents removed to 


_ the Truro Museum, but twenty or*more that were subsequently 


found were used to stock the local museum at Harlyn Bay, and 
six of them were preserved and roofed over as described above. 
Says Mr. Shepstone: 








Osborn writes: 


“It is true, first, that animals 
generally, but not invariably, 
learn to avoid poisonous plants; 
second, that they become more 
or less immune to their deleteri- 
ous effects; third, that often it is 
solely the influence of hunger 
which drives them to eat poison- 
ous plants. This justifies the con- 
sideration of plants under unusual 
conditions of life among the pos- 
sible causes of extinction. The 
presence of molds and smuts 
which appear on the Gramineae, 
the introduction and spread of 

















certain narcotic plants, the influ- 
ence of ergot in causing diseases 
of the hoof, the relation of poison- 
ous plants to increased or diminished rainfall, the introduction of 
certain poisonous plants, which, while not injuring the parent, affect 
and frequently kill the suckling young, may beconsidered. ..... 

“ Poisonous plants are widely distributed. Under the unnatural 
conditions of extreme cold, drought, enforced migration, starva- 
tion, etc., it is not impossible that they may have exerted some 
influence, especially on diminishing herds. . . . Dr. V. K. Chest- 
nut, of the United States Agricultural Bureau, states... : ‘So 
far as my observations have extended, the chief circumstance 
leading to death from poisonous plants is an irregularity of the 
food-supply caused by more or less unusual conditions. It does 
not seem reasonable to suppose that wild animals are frequently 
poisoned in their native grazing-grounds. Sudden disasters, how- 
ever, might drive them from their feeding-grounds into pastures 
quite unfamiliar to them, where they would undoubtedly be more 
or less at a loss to distinguish between poisonous and non-poison- 
Ous mantis.” ..< .» 

“Sheep-owners have accordingly found mountain ranges which 
are extremely dangerous for sheep during the wet months of early 
summer, quite safe during the months from July to September in- 
clusive. Similarly, during the wet season and when feeding im- 
mediately after heavy rainstorms, domesticated animals are more 
apt to pull up the roots of plants than when the ground isdry, and, 
as is well known, in the case of many poisonous plants it is the 
roots which chiefly contain the active principle. ...... 

“It is observed among domesticated animals that when feeding 
quietly on the range they exercise considerable choice in the 
selection of forage plants, but when being driven six or eight miles 
a day they are frequently forced by hunger to bite off almost all 
kinds of plants which grow along their course. Enforced migra- 


Courtesy of “‘ The Scientific American.” 


UNEARTHING THE PREHISTORIC SLATE-LINED BURIAL-PLACES. 


| “There are some six in all, 
some containing only one skele- 
ton, and others two and more. 
They are in a sitting posture, 
with the knees almost up to the 
head, and the hands crossed or 
pointing up or down. In every 
instance the graves are in straight 
lines, one head to another, all 
running toward the north or south. 
There were many lines of graves 
side by side, about three feet 
apart. Beneath these were other 
rows ofgraves. Inevery instance, 
too, the graves were lined with 
greatslate slabs. Itisnot without 
interest to note that in one grave 
the skeletons are flattened. They 
must have been flattened before 
they were placed there. That is an indisputable fact. It is sup- 
posed by many that this is a proof that the people of those days 
indulged in human sacrifice. After the feast or religious rite, the 
remains, or rather the bones, of the sacrificed one were purposely 
flattened by some heavy instrument and then interred.” 


In another grave the skull is broken and the nasal bone severed 
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CHARACTERISTIC POSTURE OF THE LOOKING INTO ONE OF THE 
SKELETONS, GRAVES. 
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across the front, while three teeth are out of position and project 
through the side of the lower jaw, beneath the normal row. It is 
supposed from this fact that these people were in the habit of 
hastening the end of a dying person by killing him either in the 
grave or on the naked rocks by breaking his head with a stone. 
To quote further: 


“ As to the age of these prehistoric remains, there would seem 
to be now no doubt that they belong to the neolithic period, and 

















WINGED SEEDS OF THE MAPLE. 


anthropologists are’ virtually agreed that the skeletons recently 
found must have been buried 2,500 years ago. It may even be 
earlier still. One popular writer has stated that the cemetery must 
have been founded at the time of King Solomon; but this is mere 
conjecture. Objects found with the skeletons, such as spindles, 
rings, bracelets, beads, brooches, etc., were submitted to Sir John 
Evans and to Mr. Read, of the British Museum, London, for their 
opinion as to their age, and several of the skulls were sent to the 
eminent craniologist and anthropologist, Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.S., 
for alike purpose. All these authorities are agreed that the ceme- 
tery was no doubt a burial-place of the neolithic age or bronze age. 
Dr. Beddoe pointed out that the skulls represented people. of a 
very old race, and were of a kind which existed before the rounded 
head of the bronze people. Only one appeared to be of a differ- 
ent variety. ‘As for the date of these deposits,’ wrote Dr. Beddoe 
in his report, ‘we may conjecture with some confidence that it was 
after the Gallo-Belgic and before the Roman conquest ’—about 
soo B.C. Dr. Beddoe also examined the teeth. He found the 
surfaces, particularly in the adults, excessively worn, which shows, 
he declares, that ‘these ancient people fed largely on grain or 
other coarse food.’ ” 





Using Alcohol for 860 Generations.—Some inter- 
esting experiments to show that stimulants may be able to increase 
the vitality of the simple organisms have been performed by 
Messrs. Maupas, Calkin, and Woodworth. These are referred to 
by W. B. Hardy in an article on “ The Physical Basis of Life” in 
Science Progress. A reviewer in Knowledge and Scientific News 
(London) tells us that the experimenters succeeded, by the use of 
various drugs, in prolonging the number of generations of the tiny 
organism Paramecium caudatum. He says: 


“ Normally the vital impulse of this organism dies out after the 
170th generation, but Woodworth succeeded in prolonging its ex- 
-istence to the 86oth generation by supplying it with appropriate 
stimulant. The stimulant tried on the Paramecia with most suc- 
cess was—alcohol! ‘It was added to the water in which the ani- 
mals lived, so that they were always immersed in one part of 
spirit in 5,000 to 10,000 of water ’—an experience resembling in a 
. diluted form that of the Duke of Clarence’s adventure in a butt 
of Malmsey. In the effect produced there was the touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. The periods of depression 
were wiped out. The curve of vitality no longer showed the 
ominous recurrent falls, At the same time the rate of growth and 
division, that is to say, the physiological activity, was increased 
by as much as 30 per cent. Something of the same effect was 
produced by strychnin, but there was a remarkable difference in 
the fundamental action of the two drugs, for whereas the benefi- 
cial effect of alcohol endured after the drug ceased to be adminis- 
‘tered, that of strychnin did not. Alcohol exacted no ‘physiologi- 
cal usury,’ in spite.of the prodigiously increased rate of living. 
It was beneficial in its after-effects.” 
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WINGED SEEDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 
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\ ) E all know that seeds with “wings,” such as those of the 

maple, are borne far by the wind and may thus take root 
in distant soil. In an article in Zhe Plant World (Lancaster, 
Pa., October), we are told by Mr. H. Tullsen that this form of 
seed-vessel is of no special advantage to the trees at present, 
but was doubtless developed in some long-distant age when it 
was necessary for the propagation of the species that the seed 


should be carried over wide infertile spaces of some kind. 
He says: 


“There are about one hundred species of maples (Acer) and 
forty species of ash (Fvaxinus). All have winged fruits. We 
may be certain that this peculiar form of fruit was not developed 
independently i each of these numerous species. In order so to 
believe we should have to expect too much of chance. ...... 

“The direct action of the environment can have done nothing 
toward the development of the foliaceous fruits of the trees under 
consideration. It would be hard to conceive of any other factor 
than natural selection as having wrought to produce them. Nat- 
ural selection, we know, can operate only where there prevails a 
fierce and keen struggle forexistence. So,in some great struggle 
of the past, we may conclude that the production of winged seed- 
vessels, by insuring the wider territorial distribution of the trees 
that bore them, saved the ancestors of the maples, and those of 
the ash, from extinction. 

“That this is true, it may at first be somewhat difficult to ap- 
prehend. The ashes and maples, it may be said, grow peacefully, 
and in their tranquil shade there is nothing that smacks of 
struggle. . . . But he who argues thus is thinking of present and 
local conditions only. Now let us look at one of these trees under 
another and a different environment. Upon the great Pine Ridge 
Indian reservation in South Dakota, for example, are numerous 
streams and ‘draws’ or coulees (which are nothing more or less 
than ravines or gullies free of water except in time of flood and 
rain) which, as a rule, are far below the general surface of the 
adjacent country, and often miles from one another. Upon the 
flood-plains of such streams, and in the ‘draws’ grow ash-trees 
and box-elders in company with trees of a few other species. No- 
where on the high, dry hills do they or any other trees, except 
pines, grow, altho I have often found their wind-tossed samaras 
there ; and if germination takes place, the seedlings are doomed 
to perish. Along the draws and other water-courses all the vari- 
ous kinds of trees that grow in such places are crowded together 
in dense and tangled masses; wherefore it is to the advantage of 
a given species that its seeds shall be carried to a ‘draw’ or 
creek-plain where the chances of life are more favorable.” 


To show how these conditions might develop wings on a seed- 
vessel, the writer supposes an ancestor of the trees bearing such 
seeds to be growing in an isolated ‘draw’ amid vast, barren hills. 
Its fruits, while wingless, may be supposed to produce occasion- 

















WINGED SEEDS OF THE ASH. 


ally a minute wing-like appendage on the end or margin, as do 
many plants. The winds carry a few of the nascent key-fruits far 
away to the fertile soil of another flood-plain, as yet unpeopled by 
trees. Other seed-vessels, unable to fly far with the winds, perish 
in the tree-crowded coulee or upon the barren hills. The trees 
that spring from the seeds of appendaged fruits will tend to pro- 
duce this kind of .seed-vessels themselves. Thus, in time, first a 
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samaroid and later a fully-winged fruit will beevolved. To quote 
further: 


“Easy conditions of life can not have impelled the ashes and 
maples to develop key-fruits. Great difficulties have in the past 
been encountered, and the trees that were enabled to establish 
means of dissemination survived in the struggle for existence. 
But the barriers to be passed over may not have been in all, or 
even most, cases hills. Sir John Lubbock finds that the only trees 
that bear winged fruits are forest-trees, which fact would seem to 
indicate that such fruits in many instances have been evolved in 
order to be carried over vast tracts of dense woodland. But the 
theory here set forth remains unshaken, and is really thus sup- 
ported, for the principle is the same, namely, that there were 
areas so conditioned that germination and growth thereon was 
impossible or unusual, and these unproductive tracts must be 
traversed so that at length the seeds might find a resting-place in 
propitious and fertile soil. 

“To sum up: It is certain that key-fruits were developed ina 
country where they became of far greater service to the treés 
which bore them than they appear to be to the ash-trees and 
maples in many regions of our eastern United States and else- 
where. But I do not wish to insist that the barriers to be sur- 
mounted were necessarily hills. ‘They may have been broad dry 
plains, or forest-growths of other kinds of trees, or even bodies of 
water—it all depends upon the nature of the region where the 
changing form first grew.” 


HOW TO TELL LINEN FROM COTTON. 


HE following tests to distinguish linen from cotton cloth are 
given by Alois Herzog in an article translated from the 
German for the Zhe Zextile World Record (Boston). Altho the 
distinction between the two fibers is very clear and’ may be 
brought out in many ways, few persons, the writer says, under- 
stand it. Only such tests are quoted here as can be applied by 
any one without elaborate apparatus or reagents. These are 
given as follows in the article: 


“1. Breaking test. As a general thing, linen fabrics are more 
difficult to break than those made from cotton. The broken edge 
of linen shows threads that are long and irrégular, the projecting 
fibers being parallel and lustrous. The broken edge of cotton 
cloth exhibits twisted threads, the fibers being uniform in length 
and dull in appearance 
(Fig. 1). Practise will 
enable the operator to 
distinguish linen from 
cotton by the sound when 
the fabricis torn. Linen 
emits a shrill, and cotton 
a dull, sound. When a 
group of threads _ is 
quickly broken, the cot- 
ton threads twist around 
each other, while the linen 
threads hang straight. 

“2. Untwisting test. 
Cotton threads when un- 
twisted disclose a num- 
ber of entangled fibers, 
while in linen yarn treated 
the same way the fibers 
are much nearer parallel 
(Fig. 2). 

“3. Through - lighting 
test. When a linen fab- 
ric is held between the 
light and the eyes of the 
observer, it appears to 
FIG. L.—BROKEN LINEN AND COTTON CLoTH. be striped; cotton cloth 

Cotton above and linen below. is uniform (Fig. 3). 

“4. Burning test. Burnt 
ends of linen threads after the flame is extinguished appear 
smooth and compact, while the fibers of cotton threads treated in 
the same way are spread out more or less in brush form (Fig. 4). 

“s. Oil test. The sample of cloth is boiled in water or alkali 
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sad raneas argtnehin stil hen al 5 
Pp a heavy oil. A smaller glass plate j 
then placed over the sample to protect if from the air. Atter . 
moving the surplus of oil from the edges, the sample is wi 
ined with the light falling = 
on it, and then with the 
light passing through it. 

“ The linen fiber, owing 
to its thick cells with 
their greater resistance to 
light, appears transpar- 
ent and resembles a spot 
of grease on_ paper. 
When the light passes 
through it, it appears 
bright ; and when the light 
falls upon it, it is dark. 

“The reverse is the 
case with cotton. The 
air in the interior of the 
cotton fiber, as well as 
between the fibers them- 
selves, isnot displaced by 
the oil, and makes the 
cotton appear opaque; 
consequently when the 
light falls on the fiber it is 
bright, and when the light 
passes through ititisdark. 

“6. Sulfuric-acid test. 
After having been freed 
from the finishing materials the sample of cloth is treated for one 
or two minutes in concentrated English sulfuric acid, then rinsed 
well in water and dried between blotting-papers. Cotton is 
completely dissolved by this treatment; linen remains unaffected 
(Fig. 5). This test is suitable for colored goods, and by weigh- 
ing the sample before and after treatment the quantity of each 
material can be approximated.” 




















FIG. 2,—UNTWISTED THREADS, 


Linen at the left; cotton at the right, 


In conclusion the writer observes that linen cloth, because of its 
greater specific heat, always feels cooler than cotton. 

The accompanying cuts are reproductions from the Verlag fiir 
Textil Industrie (Sorau, Germany), from which the article quoted 
is translated for 7he Textile World Record. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND THE BIRTH-RATE. 


HE decline of the birth-rate in certain countries is regarded 
by most writers on sociology as a symptom of national de- 
cline. In France it has even received government attention. In- 
vestigation of the births in England for the past fifty years, made 
by an English statistician, Heron, in a pamphlet issued by the 
Drapers’ Company of London, brings out the fact, which has 
often received adverse comment, that the decrease is greatest in 
those social classes where increase would be desirable. The aim 
of this investigation was to ascertain whether reduced birth-rate 
in England was associated with conditions of poverty, disease, 
and generally unhealthy and improvident surroundings, and this 
was found not to be the case. Says an editorial writer in Zhe 
Medical Record (New York): 

“It is quite generally acknowledged that the working classes 
contribute the largest relative number to the population, notwith- 
standing the high infant mortality among them, and the present 
investigation again demonstrates that there is a close relationship 
between social status and the birth-rate. ‘In districts where there 
is overcrowding, where there is a superabundance of the lowest 
types of_labor, where it is needful to employ many young children 
in order to earn daily bread for the family, where infantile mor- 
tality is greatest, there the wives of productive age have the most 
children. Where there is more culture and education, as shown 
by a higher proportion of professional men, where there is more 
leisure and comfort, as shown by a higher percentage of domestic 
servants, there the birth-rate is least.’ In such words the writer 
describes conditions which are duplicated here as well as in all 
other large cities, and as the ratio between inferior social status 
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and high birth-rate has practically doubled during the last fifty 
years in London, it is quite clear that the reduction in the size of 
the families has begun at the wrong end of the social scale and 
is increasing the wrong way. 

“ Among the reasons adduced for this state of affairs, the post- 
ponement of marriage among the higher classes has often been re- 
ferred to as an important factor, but according to Heron’s figures 
this does not hold at the present day, and the marked increase in 
the correlations between low social status and high birth-rate must 
be due to other causes. The writer presents merely a statistical 
report, and ventures to present neither causes nor remedies. His 
report, however, points out certain distinct sources of national 
deterioration which are active in other countries as well as in Eng- 
land, and which before long must be considered by the statesman 
as well as the social reformer, and not, as hitherto, by the physi- 
cian alone.” 





A GOOD WORD FOR SKIM-MILK. 


HY should milk that contains much cream be accounted 

the best? Cream. is only fat, and we do not rate the food- 

value of meats solely by the amount of fat that they include. Dr. 

J. A. Gilbert, writing in Zhe Medical Record (New York), takes 

the view that this devotion to “rich” milk has no logical basis. 

In our earnest search after a fat milk, he says, we have probably 

gone too far. To quote from an editorial in 7he Hospital 

(London, November 17) which notes Dr. Gilbert’s opinions 
appreciatively : 

“The milk which is richest in cream is not, therefore, the most 
nutritious, for the very simple reason that a rich milk is less easily 
digested and absorbed than a milk in which the fat percentage 
islow. As far as its other con- 
stituents are concerned, a milk 
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These considerations lead the writer also to doubt how far the 
popular preference for the Jersey cow is just. Certain Jersey 
cows give milk so rich that they can not suckle their own calves. 
Jersey milk is hard to digest, not only because of its high percen- 


tage of fat, but also because the 








fat globules are larger than those 
in the milk of other breeds. The 
Jersey cow is a delicate animal, 
highly strung, hard to rear, and 
difficult to handle, and were it not 
for the fictitious value set upon 
rich milk, the farmer would prob- 
ably rely on the more stable and 
hardy breeds, such as the Hol- 
steins. 














To quote the writer’s con- 
cluding paragraph: 








FIG. 3.—LINEN CLOTH BY TRANS- 


. 7 MITTED LIGHT. 
It may seem that this argument 


runs counter to that experience which has stamped itself upon 
the laws of this country in such fashion as to make the fat per- 
centage the standard for the estimation of the purity of milk 
offered for sale. And it may be urged that ifa thin milk were 
legally salable as ‘unskimmed milk,’ watering could never be 
detected. This objection, of course, leaves out of sight the fact 
that a watered milk presents a lowered proportion not only of its 
fat, but also of its other solids. 

“At the same time we are of opinion that public feeling is ripe 
for a radical change in the laws governing the dairy industry. The 
public should be protected against unscrupulous dealers, and, in 
addition to that very simple measure, there should be police sup- 

ervision to provide against the 





eee 





poor in fat is as valuable a food 
as a milk rich in fat. The fat 
percentage, the popular standard 
by which milk is judged, is most 
valuable while the proportions of 
the albuminoids, sugars, and 
salts vary but little in the different 
samples of milk. In other words, 








purveying of a fluid called milk, 
no doubt, but bearing rather the 
character of sewage.” 





Unusual Tunnel Con- 
struction.—A somewhat un- 
usual piece of metallic construc- 











while the energy-producing and 





tion is now being carried out for 





heat-giving qualities of the several 
kinds of milk may be great or lit- 
tle, the valuable proteid ingredi- 
ents, which go to the building-up of the tissues—the prime prop- 
erty of any food—remain very much the same in all varieties of 
cows’milk. Thusa ‘ thin’ milk is forall purposes, save for energy 
and heat production, as valuable a food as the so-called ‘ rich’ 
milk. Indeed, it not infrequently happens, as the experimental 
feeding of young growing animals has shown, thata thin milk may 
prove, in the long run, more flesh-forming than a rich milk, inas- 
much as the former is less liable to induce gastro-enteric disorders. 
Let us consider what this means. It means, first of all, that the 
enormous quantity of skim-milk produced in this country could 
be turned to more economical use than the feeding of animals or 
the manufacture of ‘ivory’ for 
table-knives and piano-keys. The 
despised skim-milk is a valuable 
article of food, capable of supply- 
ing many of the wants of the or- 
ganism, and, from its lightness 
and digestibility, peculiarly suit- 
able to those whose digestive 
powers are debilitated. It means, 
further, that buttermilk, which 
can be had for the asking almost 
everywhere in this country, is 
also a valuable food for men and 
women, altho at present utilized 
only to feed pigs. Surely, if he 
is esteemed the greatest bene- 
factor to the race who can grow two grains of corn where only 
one grew before, in like manner honor should be paid him who 
rescues a waste-product and transforms it into a valued article of 
a nation’s diet.” 











FIG. 5.—COTTON FIBERS DISSOLVED 
BY ACID, WHILE LINEN FIBERS 
ARE UNAFFECTED. 


FIG. 4.—BURNT ENDS OF THREAD. 
Linen at the right; cotton at the left. 


a new section of the metropolitan 
underground line in Paris. The 
method followed resembles that 
used in building the Harlem-River tunnel of the New York sub- 
way, and is asserted by some New York papers to be an adapta- 
tion of it. 

Says The Electrical Review (New York): 


“Where the line crosses the Seine the tunnel construction is 
formed of a series of caissons which are sunk to a considerable 
depth below the river-bed, where the metallic structure is laid 
upon the solid rock. 

“The interior of the caisson follows the standard tunnel 
section of the road for thedouble-track line. Several sections 
of the caisson have already been sunk in the river-bed, and 
this work is now being carried on. Of a much larger size and 
more complicated construction is the caisson which is to be sunk 
at the Place St.-Michel in order to connect with the tunnel 
which passes under the river and offer an intermediate portion 
for joining on to the regular underground line. The metallic 
structure is now building in a depression below the surface of the 
street, and when completed it will be slowly sunk down to the 
proper depth. 

“Next the river is a short tunnel section, which joins on to 
an immense cylindrical chamber. The latter is to be used as the 
underground station of the line. Then the tunnel proceeds in a 
metallic structure over 200 feet long. 

“Both of the tunnel sections and the cylindrical part form a 
single metallic structure, and the whole presents a complicated 
appearance. At present the structure rises some thirty or 
forty feet above the street-level, but when finished it will lie 
entirely below ground, and passengers will have access to the 
station by a staircase, as for the standard type of underground 
stations.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE WISDOM AND UNWISDOM OF HERESY 
TRIALS. 


N estimating the results of heresy trials it can hardly be said 
that the gains and losses are evenly balanced. In the opin- 
ion of the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D.,at any rate, almost 
the only result that may be placed on the positive side of the 
balance is a cessation for the time being of discussion within the 
church. This, however, is followed by discussion outside the 
church, and the alleged error is thereby apt tospread. The writer 
was a professor in Lane Theological Seminary and defended Dr. 
Briggs in his controversy. With him Dr. Smith was suspended 
from the Presbyterian ministry, and later he joined the Congrega- 
tional Church. In Zhe Independent (New Y ork, December 6) he 
advances some general conclusions which, he declares, an inter- 
ested observer of the Crapsey case will find himself confirmed in. 
To quote: 


“In the first place, if an accusation of heresy is actually brought 
to trial it is almost certain to result in a conviction. It is of the 
nature of a court that it is bound to give judgment according to 
statute law. But the statute law of every church includes creeds 
framed a long time ago. It is easy to show that the thinking of 
almost any intelligent man of to-day does not at all points square 
with these documents. When the divergence is brought to the 
attention of a conscientious juror he is bound to take note of the 
fact and to give judgment accordingly. He may be aware that at 
some point his own divergence is just as great, and that on strict 
enforcement of the rule of faith almost every minister of the 
church would suffer the fate of the accused. But this can make 
no difference as to his opinion on the specific charge before him. 
On the other side, the accused can only plead that he is within the 
allowable liberty of a Christian minister. But this liberty, from 
the nature of the case, is undefined by any power that has author- 
ity with the court. If the object of trial is to silence the accused, 
then every heresy trial is a success. 

“Secondly, a heresy trial succeeds to a certain extent in sup- 
pressing discussion within the church. Few of us like to make 
ourselves prominent by new and strange views; most of us prefer 
to do our work peaceably; all of us would like to remain in the 
communion in which we have taken up our life-work. The natu- 
ral temptation of the minister is to walk in the safe and well-worn 
path in which the fathers walked. This temptation is strongly 
reenforced by the object-lesson given in a heresy trial. To this 
extent a heresy trial attains the end of suppressing discussion, and 
may be said to contribute to the peace of the church. But whether 
this result is not attained at too great cost is a question that will 
occur at once. A large body of intelligent laymen suspect that 
ministers (as a body) lack courage. They believe that we are un- 
willing to face the real problems of to-day, and also that we are 
unwilling to say what we really think. The consequent loss of 
influence on the part of the ministry and the church is too evident 
to call for comment. 

“A third result is, for the time being, to call attention to the 
views of the accused. This does not contradict what has just 
been said; discussion within the church may be supprest, but dis- 
cussion outside the church is made more emphatic. Take the case 
of Dr. Crapsey: The real point at issue is whether a certain event 
took place in a certain way nineteen hundred years ago. Many 
laymen never had their attention called to the question until the 
trial brought it to the front. They now know that many scholars 
and some ministers do not believe the evidence sufficient to enable 
us to affirm what the church affirms. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that all to whose attention the matter is brought will maintain 

the church position. The spread of the alleged error must fol- 
low.” 


Confusion respecting the nature of saving faith, says Dr. Smith, 
is sure to result from such trials. “The heresy trial tends to show 
that the important thing is not” that faith which “in the gospel 
sense is the turning of the soul to God,” but “a belief that certain 
allegations of fact are correct.” “The church by its legal proc- 
ess,” he avers, “ makes the second proposition the important thing, 
and thus changes the nature of Christian faith. Finally, he as- 


{December 15, 


serts, “a heresy trial . . . does not rid the church of those wh 
hold the obnoxious views.” He adds: i 


“In no case has a conviction for heres 
exodus of heretics. It may be said that this shows that tl 
were no sympathizers with the accused, but those who are ep 
position to know will never make such an affirmation = 
hundreds of Episcopalian ministers and some thousands 
copalian laymen who believe as Dr. Crapsey does, none V 
draw from the church on account of his conviction, 
be delivered from schism, as well as from false doctrine, and of 
the two they think schism the greater evil. In a church ai 
claims to be catholic, but does not claim to be infallible, wh 
shall say them nay?” ee 


y been followed by an_ 


Of some 
of Epis- 
rill with- 
They pray to 





A JESUIT FATHER ON SPIRITUALISM. 


. Roman-Catholic Church believes in the facts of Spiri- 

tualism, but condemns its claims and practises as contrary 
to the commands of the Bible, and likely to involve those who 
practise it in delusion and error. So writes Father G.G. Franco, 
S.J., in the Roman Civi/ta Cattolica, a papal organ. The spirits 
who pretend to be the souls of historic or other persons come back 
from the dead may be mere impostors. At any rate, their actions 
and language are often scarcely in harmony with the character 
and genius of the great and good. Doubtless, however, spiritual- 
istic phenomena are real and not imaginary; they can easily be 
distinguished from mere material phenomena, maintains Father 
Franco. He supports his contention by stating that no one but a 
fool can withstand the testimony of such men as William Crookes 
and Lombroso, which testimony fully establishes the reality of 
what is called materialization. Spiritualism is in fact one of the 
recorded facts of history. It is found in the Old and New Testa- 
ment and among the early Christians and Neoplatonists of Alex- 
andria. Any attempt to confute the genuineness and authenticity 
of all this testimony in favor of Spiritualism is simply absurd. 
Half a century ago, indeed, incredulity might have been excusa- 
ble; at the present moment it is unpardonable. To quote: 


“In our time (1906) no one denies the real existence of spiri- 
tualistic occurrences, excepting certain men whose feet are on 
earth, but whose wits go wool-gathering in the moon. Among 
these latter I am surprized to find several university professors in 
Italy, men in other respects admirable specialists. It is well to 
remind these gentlemen, and others who have not studied Spiri- 
tualism, that spiritualistic phenomena are not the productions of 
pure and lofty metaphysics, or astronomy, but are objective acts, 
that fall under the cognizance of the senses, and can easily be ob- 
served by all men. When such phenomena have been witnessed 
to by very many men of learning and good faith, it is useless, even 
foolish and ridiculous, to reject such well-proved facts. These 
facts are accepted as certain, by all reasonable men. The phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism, it may be added, from the moment when 
they were first observed up to our own time, have become more 
and more palpable and objective, and therefore have furnished 
opportunity for better and more unmistakable authentication by 
the senses.” 


He proceeds to trace the different stages of spiritualistic devel- 
opment as follows: 


“These phenomena, first of all, consisted merely of the move- 
ment, or displacement, of material objects, and of mysterious 
sounds. Subsequently their agent or cause manifested intelli- 
gence, and later began to speak and write. Eventually appeared 
parts of fantoms, heads, faces, and especially a great number of 
hands of all kinds, sometimes almost audacious in their actions. 
At last the occult agents brought their operations to perfection in 
the so-called materializations, in which they put on the exact ap- 
pearance of living persons and behaved toward those present just 
as a living and acting person would naturally behave.” 


It may be asked, he proceeds, whether it would not be wiser to 
regard all such appearances as mere hallucination. To do so, he 
replies, would not be wise, but foolish, and adds: 

“It might be wise if we could attribute these appearances to the 
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hallucination of a single person only, as when many people fix 
their eyes on the face of a picture and one thinks that he saw the 
eyes move. In the latter case the Test might well suspect the 
hallucination of the one. But the uniform hallucination of a mul- 
titude is impossible, and if all the people were to exclaim at once, 
‘See, the figure moves its eyes!’ the impression could not be 
considered the hallucination of one man, the fact would be certain, 
and no prudent man would question it. Now apply this principle 
to the manifestations that occur at spiritualistic séances. How can 
we doubt their reality, when we witness them in all such séances, 
and our impressions are confirmed by what an infinite number of 
other persons have seen and heard there? How can we doubt 
their spiritualistic character—that is, a character transcending 
human activities—when we recognize that such phenomena are 
plainly contrary to the laws of nature as we know them? We 
know that the whole human race, including savants and philoso- 
phers, have always regarded such things as superhuman and su- 
pernatural, and have styled them magical. Under the name of 
magic are comprized the doings and appearances which the forces 
of nature were not sufficient to produce, and always and every- 
where it has been admitted that such works were wrought by the 
assistance and the influence of an agent superior to nature. 
Magic was universal in the world, and still prevails in pagan coun- 
tries.” . 


The writer then relates the cases of materialization described 
by William Crookes. He also refers to the signed testimony of 
Cesare Lombroso, and adds that “ Lombroso, like other material- 
ists, tried to interpret in anon-spiritualistic sense _the spiritualistic 
phenomena which he dared not deny to be real.” 

While this writer is a firm believer in Spiritualism, including 
materialization, when he comes to answer the question whether 
Spiritualism can be brought within the range of reason and Chris- 
tianity, he shakes his head. It is inscrutable, he declares. Lom- 
broso tried to interpret it by an imaginary and artificial material- 
istic theory. ‘The animists, on the contrary, find that “ the active 
causes of the phenomena are in the souls or minds of the mediums 
and the bystanders, and their latent powers, etc.” He accepts 
neither of these theories. Withregard to Spiritualism and Chris- 
tianity he naturally enough points to the attitude taken by the 
Church of Rome in this matter, and records the answer which a 
certain director of souls made to the member of his flock who 
asked whether she might attend séances wherein her little son 
came back from the dead and sat upon her knee. The director 
said: 


“In showing you the true answer to this question I can not do 
better than refer you to one of the last decisions made by the Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition, and approved by Leo XIII. In 
1898 a devout Christian questioned the Holy See as to whether it 
was allowable for him, provided he refused all communication 
with an evil spirit, and put himself under the protection of St. 
Michael, head of the celestial army, to communicate with the 
spirit of acertain person, a spirit whose answers had always been 
in conformity with Catholic doctrine. The Sacred Roman Con- 
gregation replied, ‘As matters stand, it is not allowable.’ And 
the voice of the Vicar of Jesus Christ confirmed the sentence of 
the Inquisition.” 


Father Franco gives the following reasons why the Roman 
Church has thus decreed. Spirits are indeed called up, but who 
can say whether they are not evil and deluding spirits? In his own 
words: 


“Were we certain that the spirits who profess to be this or that 
person were good, serious, and beneficent spirits, such as saintly 
souls must necessarily be, were they permitted to perform the 
great miracle of return from the other world, and manifest them- 
selves to us, and work wonders at the séances, contrary to nature 
and therefore inexplicable, the case might be different. But the 
Opposite is the case. Worse than this, the spirit which presents 
itself at séances often shows plainly that he can be no other than 
the being branded a hundred times by Jesus Christ in the Gospel 


as ‘the unclean spirit.’”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
Dicest. 


TO PROSELYTE NEW YORK JEWS. 


LANS for an active campaign among the foreign residents of 
the East Side were made at a recent meeting of the Dioc- 
esan Episcopal Convention in New York city. It was pointed 
out that there are in New York more Jews than members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; and that 
while work among the Jews has been successful in England, 
nothing has yet been done in New York. The resolution, as it was 
originally presented before the convention, contemplated a spe- 
cific mission to the Jews, but the opposition headed by ex-Mayor 
Seth Low was so pronounced that the aim of the effort was made 
less specific. The reason given for the change is that the original 
purpose “would arouse race prejudice and defeat the work it was 
meant to accomplish.” Zhe Hebrew Standard (New York, No- 
vember 30), in commenting upon the final resolution, observes that 
“it was apparent, however, that altho the wording of the resolu- 
tion had been changed, it was the intention of the committee ap- 
pointed by Bishop Potter, who presided at the convention, to 
begin at once on a big plan of proselyting among the Jews of the 
East Side.” The Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, who favored the 
original resolution, is quoted as saying : 


“Tt is not a question of converting the Jews, but the large num- 
ber of them who have gone into agnosticism. Religion is, in 
great part, lost among the Jews. Every Christian denomination 
has a duty, and we will not be encroaching atall. There is a dis- 
tinct call for us to go into the work. An examination of the crim- 
nal records of New York for the past few years is all that is nec- 
essary to convince any mind that an alarming condition exists.” 


The resolution finally passed by the convention is framed in the 
following manner: 


“That a committee of seven be appointed, of whom the Bishop 
Coadjutor shall be chairman, to engage in specific missionary 
work among the foreign people of foreign races in this diocese.” 


Rabbi F. de Sola Mendes is quoted in 7he Hebrew Standard 
as saying that Christianity has not seemingly purged the Chris- 
tian nations of crime. He replies to Dr. Huntington thus: 


“He forgets to explain that the settlers in the congested districts 
are not American-bern, but foreign-born, Jews, who come from a 
country where such petty crimes as they perpetrate are the natural 
result of police corruption and money-making greed on the part of 
officials, and are, moreover, the natural, but not pardonable, re- 
vulsion against most unrighteous discrimination against Jews and 
denial of their ordinary rights. He forgets to add that in those 
other sections of the city where the Jewish population has in- 
creasc4from the ranks of those born here or in other enlightened 
countries, and who have received of the boons of American citi- 
zenship for generations without prejudice or discrimination, there 
has been no such increase among them. 

“But most of all does Dr. Huntington forget—let us register his 
name that we may in time receive his apology and recantation 
when he learns more about the people he traduces—that the rem- 
edy he proposes, the promulgation of Christian teachings and of 
Christian examples, to judge from the happenings of the day as 
our newspapers delight to tell of them, is being shown as totally 
inadequate to secure the moral improvement that he undoubtedly 
so earnestly desires. Divorces at home and in foreign capitals ; 
separations, it is said, in high social life and even legislative cir- 
cles; assassinations at public resorts, and all the unsavory pro- 
ceedings which sensational journalism loves to publish, all flour- 
ish among those who are of the Christian profession. 

“Only we are generous enough to admit that they flourish, not 
because of that Christian profession, but in spite of it. Bank- 
wrecking and insurance-plunderings, defalcations of all kinds and 
degrees, have not demonstrated that inoculation with the teachings 
of Dr. Huntington’s religion is in any way a dependable preserva- 


tive.” 


In conclusion Dr. Mendes said that if Dr. Huntington and his 
coworkers wanted to improve conditions in congested quarters, 
“let them contribute toward the establishment of Jewish places of 
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worship, modernized to suit the cravings of the younger: genera- 
tion of Jews; let them subsidize generously Jewish religious 
schools and suitable entertainment centers, and let them contribute 
with heart and hand and purse toward the alleviation of the con- 
gestion and the bitter poverty there obtaining.” 





A LEAGUE TO SOLVE THE RACE PROBLEM. 


CONCERTED movement looking toward the solution of 
the race problem in Georgia has been made by the Atlanta 
Business Men’s Gospel Union and the ministers of that city. 
Together they have formed a Christian League, not an organiza- 
tion, but “a sort of Southern legion of honor” whose members 
“shall consist of those who will agree to hold themselves subject 
to the call of the Business Men’s Gospel Union and who will agree 
to cooperate with it in its work as outlined in its constitution.” 
The members of this League, both white and colored, hope “ to 
be more powerful in preserving patriotism and high morality than 
all laws or law officers elected to enforce them.” The essentially 
religious character of this movement is indicated by the following 
statement contained in a document published by the executive 
committee of the Business Men’s Gospel Union: 


“Believing that the readjustment we are seeking is to be found 
in the principles and the preaching of the Gospel, prayer services 
will be held each Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock in the hall of the 
colored Y. M.C. A., No. 132 Auburn Avenue, to which the Chris- 
tian people of both races are invited. 

“It has been further arranged that every minister in the city, 
both white and colored, shall preach a sermon the second Sunday 
in December on ‘obedience to law, upholding, in the presence of 
their respective congregations, the majesty of the law and plea- 
ding that criminals shall be punished to the extent of the law, and 
at the same time insisting that all punishment shall be adminis- 
tered under due process and by the authority of the law.” 


The Gospel Union have decided that fidelity to the Christian 
religion is the only aid to the solution of the problem before them, 
and in ‘their appeal to the public they have quoted the following 
words of an Atlanta minister as their working basis: 


“The Christian religion is a working force, the function of 
which is to fashion men after the likeness of the loving God in 
whose image they were created. If in this or that section of 
human population it fails to perform its God-ordained function, 
then the only legitimate inference is, its power is arrested or per- 
verted by the hate of those who refuse to be dominated by its 
energy. While the Christian religion is a universal working 
power, its sphere is among persons who can reject or pervert or 
misdirect its provisions, or come into complete harmony with 
them. . 

“What is on trial at this time in Georgia and at the South is 
not the Christian religion, but those of us who profess it. Weare 
on trial before the onlooking world. We have been trying to 
solve the negro problem without calling to our aid the power of 
the Christian religion.” 


In commenting on this movement the Atlanta Georgian says: 


“This step is the most important ever made toward the solution 
of our problem of problems. Altho the movement is as yet amor- 
phous, and merely a beginning, it is born of a prayerful determin- 
ation, and it is bound to accomplish good. 

“ The conditions are delicate, but the plan as reached will com- 
mend itself to the thinking people of the community and of the 
South. 

“ As Governor Northen says: 

“*We can not afford to continue the conditions under which we 
now live, and we have not been able to find any better remedy 
than Christian sympathy and Christian cooperation on the part of 
good white people and good negroes for the adjustment of the 
relations of the races.’ 

“ The Georgian urges the extension of the Christian League to 
every city and community in Georgia and in the South.” 
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CHANGED ATTITUDE OF CHINA T 
CHRISTIANITY. 


OWARD 


ECENT imperial decrees in China, we are told, contai | 
some remarkable utterances bearing upon the mas po 
tion of the Christian religion in the Celestial Kingdom. sal 
noted missionary, Dr. Walter Lowry, comes the report = 
Chang Chih-Tung has ordered the New Testament introduced 
into all the government schools of the provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan, provinces whose aggregate population is reckoned at 60.. 
000,000. In THE LITERARY DiGEsT for May 19 we gave wine 
account of the sudden development of Christian missions in these 
provinces. The order just mentioned may be regarded as result- 
ing to some extent from missionary influence. The reasons given 
for this remarkable measure, however, are rather non-religious in 
their nature. The Celestial mind sees the Bible as the basis of 
Western civilization and strength, and consequently desires to 
place it alongside the Confucian classics. Besides this order, 
it is reported that an imperial decree has made Sunday a legal 
holiday throughout the Empire. The most influential mandarin 
in China, says The Christian Observer (Louisville) quoting Dr, 
Lowry, “has written, published, and circulated through the gov- 
ernment establishments in his province a book in which he 
pleads for a more courteous and liberal treatment of the mission- 
aries, and declares that they have come to persuade men to the 
practise of virtue and are entitled to greater respect than China 
has hitherto shown them.” 


Arecent number of 7he Missionary Review of the World (New 
York) quotes as its authority “a prominent missionary in China” 
for the statement that “a very conspicuous writer in one of the 
main newspapers of Peking, himself a Buddhist, has written a 
startling article in which he advocates the establishment of the 
Jesus Church in China.” The outline of this writer’s argument is 
given here: 


“He begins by calling attention to the present trend toward 
radical reforms. Then he notes that all important reform move- 
ments emanate from the West, and that when traced they are 
found to crystallize about a man or group of men; that these 
reformers, when they are studied as to the source of their 
ideas and inspirations, are found to be imbued with the Jesus’s 
religion. And so the writer concludes that the surest way to 
promote reforms is to introduce and foster the Jesus Church and 
faith. 

“But he also concludes that the reform work can only be suc- 
cessfully carried on in China by zatives, not foreigners; and 
so he logically argues that some eminent man must connect him- 
self with the Jesus religion, understand all about it, become im- 
bued with it, and then become the representative head of it in 
China; so that all that is good about the religion may find ina 
native Chinese who has the confidence of the empire and people 
a proper leader !” 


These details of the progress shown by China toward a Chris- 
tian civilization are phases of a broader movement embracing re- 
forms in her national policy. The profession of the Christian 
faith, we are told by unprejudiced observers, instead of being 
a hindrance to secular preferment, is becoming a credential, as 
the following printed in Zhe Missionary Review of the World 


indicates : 


“Since the Boxer uprising, when thousands were killed, there 
has been such a change of popular opinion that Christianity is be- 
coming fopular in many places. This is shown from the facts (1) 
that more have been baptized into the church in the last five years 
than in the first eighty of Protestant work in China; (2) that 
Christian colleges, north, central, and south, are crowded with the 
sons of the upper classes ; (3) that several educated Christians of 
good standing have been called into positions of influence under 
the Confucian government, and (4) that some of the greatest offices 
of the realm are coming into the hands of men who have been 
trained in Christian institutions.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


& 
RESTORING THE LANGUAGE OF PROVENCE. 


F all the attempts which have been made in various parts of 
the world to erect neglected dialects into literary languages 
the most successful has been that of Provence; probably because 
the leader of the movement there, Frédéric Mistral, is not only a 
marvelously magnetic personality, but a really great poet as well. 
In a volume of “Memoirs” which has lately appeared in Paris, 
Mistral describes the steps which led up gradually to the founding 
of the world-renowned “Society of the Félibrige,” and the devices 
to which this society resorted to create a cult for the ancient 
tongue in which the troubadours of the Middle Ages sang their 
songs of love. When little more than a toddler, the boy Frédéric 
displayed somewhat vigorously his preference for the ancestral 
speech. He writes: 

“My earliest childhood was passed on our farm, in the com- 
pany of plowmen, reapers, and shepherds; and when, now and 
then, some dourgeois who atfected to speak only French came to 
the farm, I was puzzled and even humiliated to see that my par- 
ents became suddenly reverential toward him as if he were some- 
thing more than they. I demanded, ‘Why doesn’t this man talk 
like us?’ 

“*Because he is a monsieur,’ they answered me. 

“«*Then,’ said I, with a savage little air,‘I don’t want to bea 
monsieur.’ ” 

At twelve, while in a boarding-school at Avignon, Frédéric 
came across a poem in the Langue d’Oc by Jasmin (the barber- 
poet of Gascony), and was so imprest by the literary possibilities 
of the language he had been taught to believe was limited to the 
peasants that he wrote a Provencal poem himself in praise of 
Jasmin. Later, in another school of the same city, he was caught 
one Sunday at vespers translating into Provengal the Penitential 
Psalms, when he should have been following the exercise. But 
the teacher who was in charge that day took him for a walk after 
the service, instead of punishing him, and recited to him several 
Provencal poems of his own composition. This teacher was 
Joseph Roumanille, who was destined to become one of the lead- 
ing poets of Provence. Of the friendship which began at that 
time Mistral writes: 


“Notwithstanding a difference in age of a dozen years (Rou- 
manille was born in 1818), we gave each other our hands, like 
sons of the same God, and we became friends under so lucky a 
star that during half a century we have marched together in be- 
half of the same ethnic cause, without the slightest slackening of 
our affection or our zeal.” 


The next maneuvers in the campaign for the restoration of Pro- 
vencal were the publication of an anthology, entitled ‘Les Pro- 
vencales,” to which Roumanille, Mistral, and a score of local poets 
whom they had grouped about them contributed; the convoca- 
tion of a congress of the poets of Provence at Arles in 1852, and 
at Aix in 1853, at which many original productions were recited ; 
and the founding at Fontségugne, in 1854, of the society known as 
“Le Félibrige.” Mistral describes as follows the founding of 
“Le Félibrige” : 


“We were a group of young men, the best of friends, who 
agreed admirably regarding the Provengal renaissance. We put 
our whole souls into it. 

“It was written in heaven that on a flowery Sunday, May 21, 
1854, in the primrose-time of the year, seven poets should meet 
at the Chateau of Fontségugne—Paul Gieéra, a railing spirit who 
signed himself Glaup (anagram of Paul G.); Roumanille, a propa- 
gandist who, without seeming to do so, kindled sacred fire around 
him constantly; Aubanel, whom Roumanille had won over to our 
language and who was revealing at this moment his beautiful 
nature under the influence of love, as the pomegranate reveals its 
fresh coral in the sunshine; Mathieu, wrapt in visions of a Pro- 
vence become again, as it was of yore, a land of chivalry and love; 


Brunet, with his face of Christ of Galilee, dreaming of his utopia 
of a ‘terrestrial paradise’; ‘the peasant Tavan who, bent over 
his hoe, hummed in the sun like the cricket on the glebe; and 
Frédéric, ready to throw into the teeth of the mistral, like the 
shepherds of the mountains, the cry of his race and equally ready 
to plant its standard on the Ventoux.” 


On the motion of Mistral they voted to call themselves “ Les 
Félibres,” a title suggested by a phrase which occurs in an old 
legend of Maillane, “les sept félibres de la loi” (“ the seven scribes 

















FREDERIC MISTRAL AND: HIS DOG. 


Mistral compiled ‘ The Dictionary of the Provencal Language. ca He is also. 
author of the epic “ Mixeitty. " 3 


of the law”). The new name and all its possible défivatives. 
were properly toasted in seven-year-old wine. Then Glaup said: 
“This is not all, colleagues! We are the Félibres of the law. 
But who shall make the law?” To quote the autobiographer: 


“*T will,’ I said, ‘and I swear that tho it takes twenty years of 
my life, I will draw up—to prove that our language is a language 
—the articles of the law which govern it.’ 

“Strange! It sounds like a-yarn, and yet it is from this vow 
made on a day of feasting, a day of poesy and of intoxication with 
the ideal, that came the enormous and absorbing task of ‘Le 
Trésor du Félibrige ’ (or Dictionary of the Provengal Language), in 
which twenty years of a poet’s career were consumed. 

“It was in this session, justly memorable and now become 
classic, that we decided to publish in the form of an almanaca 
little annual which should be the standard of our poetry, the ban- 
ner of our idea, the bond of union between Félibres and the me- 
dium of communication between the Félibrige and the people.” 


Thanks to this almanac, which had a circulation of many thou- 
sands, and which was very popular with the people of Provence; 
thanks, also, to the dictionary for which Mistral sacrificed much; 
and thanks, most of all, to the publication of his Provencal epic, 
“ Mireille,” which captivated not only Provence, but all Europe, 
and secured for him ultimately a Nobel prize, Mistral has lived 
to see the fondest dreams of his effervescent youth realized. The 
language of Provence is once more held in high repute.—Zvrans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MUSIC, ATTENDED BY VARIOUS OPERATIC FIGURES, 


Decoration above the Proscenium Arch in the new Manhattan Opera-House. 


NEW YORK’S NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


HE press is cordial in its congratulatory tone to Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein for his venture into grand opera. The open- 

ing night, December 3, says the New York 77mes,“ was a triumph 
over the manifold difficulties that attend the initiation of artistic 
enterprises.” Manifestly, this paper continues, “he is a public 
benefactor who makes a second opera-house spring up where only 
one flourished before.” Curiosity was eager on the opening night 





INTERIOR OF THE MANHATTAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


to see what manner of playhouse as well as singers Mr. Hammer- 
stein would put in competition with the socially entrenched Metro- 
politan Opera-House. It is complained that the doors of the new 
building are too narrow and the foyer “ridiculously inadequate.” 
But when one is within the audience-room, there is, to use the 
phrase of Mr. H.E. Krehbiel in 7he Tribune (New York), “much 
to invite a gladsome spirit.” That critic’s impression is conveyed 
in such words as the following : 


“The new lyric playhouse has cheerfulness for its key-note. Its 
proscenium and open balcony-boxes awakened joyous recollections 


of the old Academy of Music. It suggests democracy, buta re- 
fined democracy. It is not rich, but neither is it commonplace; 
it is ornate, but it is not garish; it does not illustrate the finest 
art, but itis notvulgar. What its acoustic qualities are could not 
be learned last night. In fact, there was so much confusion 
created by the vast assemblage, with its inconsiderate and boister- 
ous contingent of claqueurs, that there was little opportunity to give 
serious consideration to the artistic elements of the affair. The 
few things that were enforced upon those who were inclined to be 
judicious were the excellence of the conductor, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini; the superb artistic qualities of the new tenor, Signor 
Bonci; the admirable merit of two of his companions, with whom 
New York’s opera-goers are familiar—Signori Ancona, barytone, 
and Arimondi, bass—and the satisfactory quality of the chorus 
and orchestra.” 


Some further details of the structure we learn from Zhe Eve- 
ning Post (New York, November 26), which describes the interior 
as having beer “ worked out along the lines of modern and French 
architecture.” The entrance foyer is in style of the “ Regence,” 
its walls of Yorkshire stone relieved and contrasted by massive 
columns of Breche-violet marble and bronze ornaments. “Two 
large Italian marble staircases with bronze balustrades in lyric 
design lead up to the ‘grand foyer de luxe,’ thence through to the 
loges and proscenium-boxes.” The auditorium is thus described 
in The Evening Post: 


“Elevators to the left and right lead to the foyer and boxes, and 
two staircases at the extreme ends lead to the second and third 
balconies. The main auditorium rises from its structural base 
through a peristyle, containing forty proscenium-boxes, supported 
by columns, which also act as the supporting base for a semicircle 
of loges and the two balconies above. The proscenium-boxes are 
crowned at either side of the stage with a superstructure, rising 
eighty feet above the orchestra floor, and designed to form a 
background for two sculptured figure groups, representing ‘Gen- 
ius,’ flanked by the arts ‘Painting and Sculpture.’ The main 
ceiling, one hundred feet high, with a shallow dome, elliptical in 
shape, forms a background for the main sculptured group of nine 
figures, in the center of which are Orpheus and the Muses, Eu- 
terpe, Calliope, Melpomene, and Terpsichore. The center of the 
gold ellipse encloses a painting in allegory, containing upward of 
forty figures, suggesting music attended by various allegorical dei- 
ties. The mainelectrolier contains one thousand lamps. Twenty- 
four minor electroliers augment the necessary illumination for the 
auditorium and ceiling, and five thousand incandescent lamps are 
distributed elsewhere. 

“The proscenium frame is surmounted by a mural painting sixty 
by twenty feet, set in a tympanum. Herein are represented the 
operas at the shrine of the goddess Music. More than one hun- 
dred figures are shown, in the various operatic characters. The 
scheme of decoration and color is in the style of Louis XIV. The 
prevailing colors are mural grounds of deep red, with decorations 
in contrasting shades of buff tint, relieved with ornaments in gold. 
The proscenium frame is treated in gold throughout. 

“The proportions of the stage are ninety by one hundred and 
seventy-five feet.” 


Much is expected of the new tenor, Signor Bonci, upon whom, 
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Barytone. Soprano. 





MME. MELBA, 


ALLESSANDRO BONCI, 
Soprano. Tenor, 


SOME PRINCIPALS AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


with the aid of Mme. Melba, who joins the company a little later, 
the success of the season largely depends. The impression he 
created in the old-fashioned opera “I Puritani,” selected for the 
opening, was not unfavorable, but at the same time it can not be 
considered final. To the chorus, orchestra, and conductor un- 
stinted praise is awarded. We quote from Mr. Richard Aldrich, 
of the New York 7imes: 


“Mr. Bonci’s fame had preceded him, as one of the foremost 
of Italian tenors, gifted in voice and in vocal accomplishment. It 
is a voice that will sound small to most New York opera-goers, a 
slender stream of voice, but of good carrying power, flexible, 
freely produced and freely emitted, and quite at home in the sac- 
charine cantilena and flowery ornaments of Bellini’s music. He 
has a limpid legato style, and his phrasing is good. What will be 
its clief drawback to the New York taste is its pallid quality, its 
deficiency in warmth and color....... 

“The chorus was one to rejoice the heart of the lover of opera; 
it is remarkably fresh and vigorous in its singing, with the fresh- 
ness and vigorof youth. Itisnot quite yet molded into shape, but 
it has already been instructed as to the desirability of represent- 
ing some sign of intelligence and sympathy with what goes on 
upon the stage. The orchestra is also excellent in its perform- 
ance, and also showing the need of further rehearsal, but giving 
promise of fulfilling all the requirements likely to be made of it. 

“Of the conductor, Mr. Cleofonte Campanini, much may be 
expected. He is a man of authority and power, a firm command 
of all his forces, so far as was made evident in this opening per- 
formance.” 





FRENCH CRUSADE FOR SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


S regards simplified spelling, the French are in a situation at 
present almost identical with our own. One notable differ- 

ence, however, is worth pointing out. The reform inaugurated in 
America is directed by a self-constituted board supported by pri- 
vate subsidy, whereas in France the movement sprang from gov- 
ernment initiative and is in a measure furthered by the French 
Academy. A conspicuous contrast is afforded by the disagree- 
ment, exprest or implied, at Washington toward the movement in 
the United States and the action of the French Government toward 
its own language, regarded as the language of society and diplo- 
macy and guarded more jealously than any other European tongue. 
The crusade was begun in 1903 by the appointment of a French 
Government commission to prepare the simplification of French 
orthography. Mr. Paul Meyer was the president of that commis- 


sion, which made its report in July, 1904. The Government there. 
upon submitted this report to the French Academy, and this in- 
stitution commissioned one of its members, Mr. Emile Faguet, 
the distinguished critic, to express its views on the subject. Asa 
result the Government appointed a second commission, of which 
Mr. Faguet is a member, and the public are now awaiting the 
publication of its report. Meantime the subject of simplified 
spelling is discust in a paper published by Mr. Meyer, who, in 
advancing a justification for the proposed changes, maintains that 
“almost everywhere the original idea” in French orthography 
“was that spelling should 
reflect pronunciation as 
closely as possible,” but 
“wherever spelling be- 
came fixt at an early time, 
whether by academies or 
through printers’ influ- 
ence, it ceased gradually 
to be phonetic in char- 
acter.” One potent cause 
of the present  ortho- 
graphic _ inconsistency, 
Mr. Meyer declares, is 
“the pedantry which intro- 
duced into the writing of 
many words so-called ety- 
mological letters which 
were not pronounced.” 
For example, he cites the 
“English spelling, which 
was principally phonetic 
in the sixteenth century,” 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
and “has now become _ Called a public benefactor in making a sec- 


P ond opera-house spring up where only one 
purely conventional, the g), ished before. 


pronunciation having un- 

dergone since that time ccnsiderable change, which the written 
form does not indicate.” He points out, says Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, towhose article in Zhe Popular Science Monthly (New 
York, December) we are indebted for our citations, that “ French 
spelling has suffered from some of the same unfortunate influences 
which have reduced English spelling to its lamentable condition.” 
Mr. Meyer declares thatthe French Academy, in forming its dic- 
tionary, thought it was furthering scientific accuracy in retaining 
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silent letters in words derived from the Latin, thereby showing 
their origin; in reality, he asserts, the Academy “followed rou- 
tine and added to confusion.” It ought to have favored “a grad- 
ual modification of the system of representing sounds” in order 
“to preserve the connection between spoken and written lan- 
guage,” because “ pronunciation, like vocabulary, alters insensibly 
from generation to generation,” and “the written words ought to 
record each change as it occurs.” 

Recognizing that it is impossible to inaugurate at the present 
moment a complete series of changes, the committee, so Mr. 
Meyer tells us, “ retained existing conventions in so far as they are 








COUNT TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE. 


The Count declares that Shakespeare “can not be recognized either as a great 
genius or even as an average author.” 


not in conflict with other conventions no less worthy of considera- 
tion, and it denied any wish to establish a phonetic system of 
spelling.” This attitude of the commission of French scholars 
accords with that taken by the Simplified Spelling Board in 
America. Their reasons for action are also almost identical. 
They are the following: 


“1. The esthetic argument: Our spelling is irregular, and gives 
the language an ugly irregular look. 

“2. The argument for preservation: It is important to maintain 
our customary pronunciation upon which the irregularities of our 
spelling react. 

“3. The practical argument: These same irregularities make 
the study of spelling needlessly difficult.” 

Mr. Meyer's answers to objections advanced by the public to 
all modification of spelling recall some of the same arguments put 
forth by adherents of reform in this country. Against the mental 
lethargy which opposes all change, he points out that the longer 
the delay “the more difficult it will be both to repair the harm 
done to the language by the bad spelling in vogue to-day and to 
overcome the repugnance to any change.” Again, people who 
lament the loss of esthetic beauty of words as a consequence of 
their change of form are stylists, continues Mr. Meyer, and are, 
in fact, people “caring more for form than for substance, more 
for words than for ideas, more for the appearance than for the 
words themselves.” People who urge that the proposed changes 
will lessen the etymological value of words are “ those who wish 
to exhibit their youthful studies.” Such an argument, he declares, 
“never has been and never will be advanced by a philologist.” 
The objection which maintains that different words written alike 
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will be mistaken for one another is put down by Mr. Meyer as 
“childish,” and any one who is afraid of being confused by homo- 
nyms, many of which already exist without being considered a 
cause for obscurity, he thinks presents “a case for the expert in 
mental pathology.” 


TOLSTOY’S SLIGHT VALUATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 


+ ign -seerata after fifty years of reading and meditation of the 
plays of Shakespeare, has at last broken silence with his 
opinion. It is to the effect that the English dramatist “can not 
be recognized either as a great genius or even as an average 
author.” Shakespeare’s lack of sincerity, Tolstoy declares in 
his recently published “ Critical Essay on Shakespeare,” vitiates 
his reputation as a creator of character, because “he does not grasp 
the natural character of the positions of his personages.” In 
place of this, the Russian declares, “one sees intentional artifice ; 
one sees that he is not in earnest, but that he is playing with 
words.” Of Shakespeare’s mistreatment of Ham/et we read: 


“Shakespeare, putting into Hamm/et’s mouth speeches which he 
himself wishes to express, and making him commit actions which 
are necessary to the author in order to produce scenic effects, des- 
troys all that constitutes the character of H/am/et and of the 
legend. During the whole of the drama, Hamlet is doing, not 
what he would really wish to do, but what is necessary for the 
author’s plan. One moment he is awe-struck at his father’s ghost, 
another moment he begins to chaff it, calling it ‘old mole’: one 
moment he loves Ofhedia, another moment he teases her, and so 
forth. There is no possibility of finding any explanation what- 
ever of Ham/et’s actions or words, and therefore no possibility of 
attributing any character to him.” 


Neither in “ Hamlet,” nor, for the matter of that, anywhere else, 
does Count Tolstoy find anything to“ confirm the existing opinion 
that Shakespeare’s power consists in the delineation of character.” 
To cite further: 


“That a great talent for depicting character is attributed to 
Shakespeare arises from his actually possessing a peculiarity 
which for superficial observers and in the play of good actors may 
appear to be the capacity of depicting character. This peculiar- 
ity consists in the capacity of [depicting] representative scenes 
expressing the play of emotion. However unnatural the positions 
may be in which he places his characters, however improper to 
them the language which he makes them speak, however feature- 
less they are, the very play of emotion, its increase and alteration, 
and the combination of many contrary feelings, as exprest cor- 
rectly and powerfully in some of Shakespeare’s scenes, and in the 
play of good actors, evokes even, if only for a time, sympathy 
with the personsrepresented. , Shakespeare, himself an actor and 
an intelligent man, knew how to express by the means not only of 
speech, but of exclamation, gesture, and the repetition of words, 
state of mind, and developments or changes of feeling taking place 
in the persons represented.” 


Particular insistence is laid on what, to Tolstoy, is the constant 
failure of the dramatist to grasp the natural individuality of his 
characters and to express it artistically. Count Tolstoy further 
charges Shakespeare with deceiving us with tricks of action and 
word-play. Huis exposition runs thus: 


“Shakespeare’s characters, instead of speaking, merely make 
an exclamation, or weep, or in the middle of a monolog, by means 
of gestures, demonstrate the pain of their position, or, in moments 
of great agitation, repeat a question several times, or several 
times demand the repetition of a word which has particularly 
struck them, as do Othello, Macduff, Cleopatra,and others. Such 
clever methods of expressing the development of feeling, giving 
good actors the possibility of demonstrating their powers, were, 
and are, often mistaken by many critics for the expression of 
character. But, however strongly the play of feeling may be ex- 
prest in one scene, a single scene can not give the character of a 
figure when this figure, after a correct exclamation or gesture, be- 
gins in a language not its own, to volubly utter words which are 
neither necessary nor in harmony with its character.” 
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GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


FRANCES CHARLES. 


Acton, Lord [Planned by]. _The Cambridge 
Modern History. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. 
Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Volume IV. The 
Thirty Years’ War. 8vo, pp. 1003. New York: 
The Macmillian Co. $4 net. 


Alden, Mrs. G. R. [Pansy]. Esther Ried’s 
Namesake. Illustrated by Ernest Fosbery. 12mo, 
pp. vi-429. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

Beard, D.C. The Field and Forest Handy Book. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiv-428. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Beebe, C. William. The Bird: Its Form and 
Function. With over 370 illustrations chiefly 
photographed from life by the author. 8vo, pp. 
xi-496. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 net. 


There are few more devoted lovers and 
students of nature than the author of this 
volume, and few American naturalists 
of the day to whom this branch of science 
is more immediately indebted. To a 
thorough technical knowledge of his 
subject Mr. Beebe unites the quality of 
imagination, an indispensable equipment 
for those who write on science for the 
general public. The unscientific reader 
will be somewhat amazed to learn at the 
outset that there are some fourteen 
thousand different forms, or species, of 
birds upon the earth. The greater part 
of these have been named by ornitholo- 
gists. Mr. Beebe, while acknowledging 
the importance of classification and of 
other details of study in vogue, gives 
especial attention to the bird itself. It 
is to the fascinating drama of the evolution 
of bird life that he devotes most atten- 
tion, and it is this feature of the book 
that will probably be found the most 
interesting. 

Benson, E. F. Paul. r2mo, pp. 363. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Browning, Robert. The Last Ride Together. 
Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 12mo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Charles, Frances. Pardner of Blossom Range. 
I2mo, pp. 311. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $1.50. 


Craddock, Charles Egbert. The Amulet. 12mo, 
pp. 356. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


A new novel by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock is always awaited with interest, the 
brilliant, individual character of this au- 
thor’s style having made for her a large 
and appreciative public. Her present his- 
torical novel of the middle of the eight- 
eenth century is an interesting record of 
the lives of some very human men and 
women who have been transplanted from 
England to the savage wilds of the New 
World. 

The scene opens at Fort Prince George, 
the British stronghold in the Cherokee 
country. Here we are introduced to a 
fine type of the English officer and empire- 
builder in the person of Captain Howard. 
The heroine of the story is the captain’s 
beautiful daughter, whose romantic nature 
yearned for a sight of the wonders that all 


HOMER B. HULBERT. CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


England. was talking about at that time. 
She is charmingly portrayed, and the read- 
er rightly surmises that the two young 
officers attached to the post, tho impreg- 
nable to the tomahawks and wiles of the 
savages, will soon capitulate in the face 
of the new danger. 

There are some fine descriptive passages, 
and the character-drawing reveals the firm 
touch of the practised artist. It is to the 
credit of the writer that she has withstood 
the temptation to indulge in those orgies 
of slaughter which are usually met with 
in this type of fiction. While the naive 
poetry of Indian life is described at some 
length, harrowing scenes have been omit- 
ted. 

Christmas Tide in Prose and Poetry. [Illus- 


trated by Walter Paget. 16mo, pp. 148. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


Cooke, George Willis. A Bibliography of James 
Russell Lowell. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 206. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $s. 


Dalton, W. Complete Bridge. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 


Deussen, Paul. Outline of the Vendanta Sys- 
tem of Philosophy. According to Shankara. 12mo, 
pp. viii-4s. New York: The Grafton Press. $1. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1907. With 
stories by various writers. Square 8vo, pp. 132. 
Illustrated in colored and black and white pictures. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


Eliot, George. Scenes of Clerical Life. With 
illustrations by Hugh Thoinson. 12mo, pp. viii-— 
429. London: Macmillan & Co. $2. 


Fairy Stories Retold from St. Nicholas. 
Illustrated. sr2mo, pp. vi-192. New York: The 
Century Co. 


Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiography of. TIllus- 
trated. 4to. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $10 net. 


This sumptuous edition of Franklin’s 
Autobiography, issued in connection with 
the two hundredth anniversary of Frank- 
lin’s birth, is in every sense worthy of the 
occasion. The text follows exactly that 
of the manuscript discovered in 1867 by 
John Bigelow, which is the only authori- 
tative one. The edition, a notable ex- 
ample of modern bookmaking, is limited 
to one thousand copies. It is printed on 
English feather-weight paper and bound 
in boards, with canvas back and leather 
stamped in gold. 

Fuller, Alfred J. [Editor]. In Storyland: A 
Volume of Original Pictures, Stories, and Verses 
by various writers. Illustrated in colors and black 


and white pictures. Square 8vo, pp. 144. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


Gilson, Roy Rolfe. Katrina. With  illustra- 
tions in color by Alice Barber Stephens. Crown 8vo. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Gilson’s book is marked by genuine 
humor and a subtle charm and humanity 
which impart to it a distinction of its own. 
The theme is a very unconventional one: 
Larry, a newspaper man, honest, whole- 
hearted, and kindly, lives over again the 
romance of his youthful days in the little 


I2mo, pp. 319. 





JAMES FORD RHODES, LILIAN WHITING. 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


daughter of the woman he has loved and 
lost. Here surely is a theme requiring 
delicate treatment—one, indeed, which 
few writers could handle _ successfully. 
In stories of this sort a false touch spoils 
all. Mr. Gilson has proved equal to the 
demands of his difficult theme and has 
written a tale full of naiveté and tender- 
ness. The illustrations by Mrs. Stephens 
are well conceived and are in sympathy 
with the text. 


Gwynn, Stephen. The Fair Hills of Ireland. 
With illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 12mo, pp. 
xii-416. New York: Macmillan Co. $2. 


Hall, Florence Howe. Social Usages at Wash- 
ington. 16mo, pp. 166. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. $1 net. 


Holmes, Gordon. The Late Tenant. 
pp. vi-285. New York: Edward J. Clode. 


Hulbert, Homer B., A.M., F.R.G.S. The 
Passing of Korea. Profusely illustrated from 
Sa. Large 8vo, pp. xii-473. New York: 
oubleday, Page & Co. $3.80 net. ’ 


I2mo, 


The recent victories of Japan and the 
consequent dominance of the Island Em- 
pire in the ancient kingdom of Korea 
give special interest and timeliness to 
the present work. The author of the 
book writes from an intimate knowledge 
gained at first hand during protracted 
travels in Korea, and his announced 
purpose is to present a fairer view of a 
people who in his opinion have been 
frequently maligned, and seldom appre- 
ciated at their true worth. 

Korea, we learn from this interesting 
and richly illustrated volume, has a past 
that can be traced back into the twi- 
light of history. The founder of Korean 
civilization, Kija, flourished before the 
reign of King David in Jerusalem, and 
Korea was the repository from which the 
half-savage tribes of Japan derived their 
first ideas of culture. As in the case of 
China, the memories and ideals of the 
past exert an immense influence upon 
life in Korea. The people are naturally 
peaceful and conservative, and _ these 
traits have made them an easy conquest 
for the warlike Japanese. 

Not less interesting than the people 
and the history of the Hermit Kingdom 
are the ancient monuments which cover 
the country and are of the highest interest 
to the traveler and antiquarian. The 
buildings and sculptures, presenting an 
entirely new conception of Oriental art, 
form one of the most interesting features 
of the volume. There are chapters on 
literature, art, music, education, religion, 
and government. The book is written 
in an attractive style and is a notable 
addition to the recent literature of the 
Orient 
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Irving, Washington. The Keeping of Christmas 
at Bracebridge Hall. With twenty-four colored 
illustrations: by C. E. Brock. 12mo, pp. xvi-—467. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.. $2. 


Johnson, Burges. Beastly Rhymes. With pic- 
tures to correspond by E. Warde Blaisdell. Square 
12mo, pp. 72. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


Johnsen, Clifton. The Birch-Tree Fairy Book. 
Illustrated by Willard Bonté. 12mo, pp. xvi-—346. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 


Johnson, Clifton. Highways and Byways of 
the Mississippi Valley. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. xiii-287. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2 
net. 


The author of this volume has attempted 
to depict with pen and camera some of 
the more intimate phases of country life 
in the region of the Mississippi Valley. 
It is a naive and interesting phase of life 
and one that it is difficult for a stranger 
to get in intimate contact with. Mr. 
Johnson has succeeded in studying it at 
close range by living for a time in the 
farmhouses and thus mingling freely 
with the people. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book is that 
dealing with Mark Twain’s country. The 
great humorist’s home was at Hannibal, 
Missouri, ‘“‘a loafing, out-at-the-elbows, 
slave-holding river town.’’ There are 
pictures of Mr. Clemens’s boyhood home 
and of scenes typical of those in which his 
youth must have been spent. The illus- 
trations in the volume are unusually good. 


Johnson, Willis Fletcher. Four Centuries of 
the Panama Canal. With Maps and illustrations. 
12mo, pp. xix—461. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Learned, Mrs. Frank. The Etiquette of New 
York To-day. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 


Lee, Sidney. Stratford-on-Avon. From_ the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. With 
fifty-four illustrations chiefly by Herbert Railton 
and Edward Hull. New and revised edition with 
a new preface. 12mo, pp. xii-328. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 


Few living Shakespearian scholars have 
done more to increase our knowledge about 
the greatest of poets than Sidney Lee. 
His “Life of Shakespeare’’ was first pub- 
lished in 1898 and has been many times 
reprinted. The present monograph, he 
tells us in his preface, presents much 
social and historical detail necessarily 
excluded from the ‘‘Life.”’ 

Mr. Lee has had admirable oppor- 
tunities to collect data for his present 
work. In 1903 he was chosen by the 
trustees and guardians of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace as chairman of their executive 
committee, and has since been elected 
annually to that office. 

It is an interesting and illuminating 
account of the famous shrine that is given 
in the three hundred and twenty-three 
pages of Mr. Lee’s volume. Much new 
matter bearing on the poet’s intimate 
life has been gleaned, and ‘nteresting 
views throwing fresh light upon the plays 
are suggested to the reader. The book 
deserves to be read not only as being 
supplementary of Mr. Lee’s biography 
of the poet, but also in connection with 
George Brandes’s ‘‘Life of Shakespeare,” 
whose bold theories become more in- 
teresting in the comparison. 

The illustrations are a notable feature 
of the work and admirably picture un- 
familiar aspects of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. Illustrated by Arthur A. 


Dixon. 12mo, pp. 159. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 


Manning, Anne. The Household of Sir Thomas 
More. With twenty-four colored illustrations, by 
C. E. Brock... 12mo, pp. xxviii-185. New York: 


E. P. Dutton &Co. $2. 


Meakin, Annette M. B. Russia: Travels and 
Profuselv illustrated and containing maps. 


Studies. 


8vo, pp. Xx-—440. 
Co. $4 net. 


This volume is an interesting and en- 
lightening narrative of Russia’s many- 
sided life, by a woman whose investiga- 
tions have been thorough and discerning. 
Having come into contact with all classes, 
she is able to present an idea of the actual 
contemporaneous life whose political mani- 
festations are now being watched with 
anxiety by the whole world. The im- 
pression which her pages convey is that 
of a mighty empire deep-rooted in the 
past and still largely under its spell. One 
is struck with the fact that the Byzantine 
architecture so prominent throughout Rus- 
sia is the symbol also of the nation’s mind. 

The book is profusely illustrated and 
forms a real contribution to knowledge of 
contemporaneous Russia. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Miltoun, Francis. Castles and Chateaux of 
Old Touraine. With illustrations made from paint- 
ings by Blanche McManus. 8vo, pp. ix—347. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 

Old Touraine, the country of magnifi- 
cent chateaus and famous men, im- 
mortalized by its association with Rabe- 
lais, Descartes, and Balzac, is here vivid- 
ly portrayed with brush and pen. The 
book is the result, not of conventional 
sightseeing, but of leisurely wanderings 
for a somewhat extended period through 
the romantic country of the Loire and 
among the splendid architectural monu- 
ments of the Renaissance, for which this 
part of France is famous. Blois and its 
counts, Tours and its bishops, Amboise 
and its kings, Fontevrault with its mem- 
ories of the Plantagenets, are intimately 
and pleasingly described. There are pic- 
tures sketched upon the spot of the great 
chateaus of Cheverny, Amboise, Che- 
nonceaux, Langeais, Azay-le-Rideau, Chi- 
non, Saumur, and Angers. 

Nicholson, Watson. The Struggle for a Free 


Stage in London. 12mo, pp. xiv-475. _Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


O’Connell, James Jay. Tie Auto Guyed: A 
Pictorial Alphabet. Pictures by Rudolph E. 
Leppert. 8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

A clever title, with clever lines arranged 
in an alphabetical sequence, and with 
sketches in black and red. Mr. Leppert 
has caught the real spirit of the grim fun 
now current in, as wellas out of, auto circles. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. The Coast of Bohemia. 


12mo, pp. 126. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Rhodes, James Ford, LL.D., Litt.D. History of 
the United States. From the Compromise of 1850 
to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South 
in 1877. 8vo, Vol. Vi. 1866-1872. pp. xx-440. 
Vol. VII. 1872-1877. pp. xiii-431. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


Schuyler, Montgomery. Westward the Course 
of Empire. Reprinted with additions from the 
New York Times. 12mo, pp. vi-198. Illustrated. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


Smith, Mrs. Samuel Harrison [Margaret Bayard]. 
The First Forty Years of Washington Society. 
[A portrayal in family letters] from_the collection 
of J. Henley Smith. Edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
Illustrated. “8vo, pp. xii-424. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

It is an interesting and instructive 
picture of social life in Washington in 
the early days that is presented in the 
letters contained in this volume. During 
the first forty years of its existence the 
capital of the nation possest a society of 
real and definite qualities, which has had 
no analog in later days. This type of 
society, which had an absolutely differ- 
ent basis from that of the present day, is 
here admirably pictured for us in the 
intimate family letters of Mrs. Samuel 





[December 15, 


en apa. This lady, whose maiden 
ame s Margaret Bayard, had a dis... 
tinguished career in the Washin son 
society of her day and was the siiaercas 
several volumes. While her books : 
tracted considerable attention, her det 
interesting writings, no doubt, are thos 
which she never dreamed of making 
public, namely, her private letters con. 
taining intimate views of the famous 
political characters of her time. She 
was an intimate friend of Jefferson, whee. 
she regarded in the light of a hero, and 
who addrest to her a characteristic letter 
on the subject of religion. She was also 
on terms of intimacy with the Madisons 
the Clays, the Calhouns, and many celebri- 
ties of the day. The figure of Jefferson 
looms large in the correspondence. The 
great Democrat is shown in retirement 
at Monticello in the midst of his children 
and grandchildren. The greatness of the 
man seems to have imprest even his 
intimates. “‘How simple and majestic 
is his character,’’ writes the author of the 
letters; ‘‘my affection for him is weighed 
with much veneration, so that meek, 
humble, gentle, and kind as he is in his 
manners, I can not converse with him with 
ease.”’ 

The volume is illustrated with a number 
of rare portraits. 

Steiner, Edward A. On the Trail of the Immi- 


rant. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 74. Ne York: 
leming H. Revell & Co. co net. ' bid 


Whiting, Lilian. From Dream to Vision of 
Life. 16mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, Nora Archi- 
bald. The Fairy Ring. 12mo, pp. xviii-44s. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


TEN OF THE BEST JUVENILES. 


The juvenile books, their name is legion. 
From the great mass which crowd the 
booksellers’ counters and shelves, the fol- 
lowing list of ten has been chosen as an 
addendum to last week’s Dicest list of 
“Fifty of the Year’s Best Books for Holi- 
day Gifts.” If these are not absolutely the 
best ten, they are at least well worth the 
purchaser’s careful consideration: 

Bacon, Dolores [Editor]. 
Should Know. 12mo 


Blanche Ostertag. New 
& Co. 90 cents net. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. Four A-Foot.  Illus- 
trations»by C. M. Relyea. Square 12mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Barrie, J. M. Peter Pan. With fifty illustra- 
tions in colors by Arthur Rackham. 8vo, pp. 219. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

Lounsberry, Alice. The Wild-Flower Book. For 
Young People. 12mo, pp. xxii-531. With seventy- 
seven full-page illustrations. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 


Nicolay, Helen. The Boys’ Life of Abraham 


Songs Every Child 


PR; 350. Illustrated by 
York: Doubleday, Page 


Lincoln. Illustrated by Hambidge and others. 
gry pp. 317. New York: The Century Co. 
1.50. 


Smith, E. Boyd. The Story of Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith. Pictures by the author. 
Large oblong, pp. 26. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Child’s Garden 
of Verses. With 12 full-page illustrations in colors, 
and others in black and white, by Jesse Willcox 
Smith. Royal 8vo. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Stockton, Frank R. The Queen’s Museum, and 
Other Fanciful Tales. With ten full-page drawings 
in colors, and others in black and white by Frederick 
Richardson. Royal 8vo. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Wade, Blanche Elizabeth. The Stained Glass 
Lady. Illustrated with decorations in colors by 
Blanche Ostertag, Square 8vo. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


Whitney, Helen Hay. The Punch and Judy 
Book. Illustrated in colors by Charles Harding. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM COMPRISES : 


Open-Air Treatment 
Cold-Air Gymnastics 
Cross Country Walks 
Tobogganing, Skeeing 
Sleigh Rides, Skating 
Swedish Gymnastics 
General Health Culture 


Attractive Menu, Daintily 
Served 


Diet Kitchen 
Prescribed Dietaries 


Extensive Physiologic 
Laboratories. 


School of Health 
Finsen Ray, X-Ray 


Baths of Every Sort, in- 
cluding Nauheim Baths, 
Electric Light Baths 


Phototherapy 


Massage and Mechanical 
Movements 


The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 


is a place where people 
eat for health, exercise for 
health, sleep, dress, take 
baths, learn to swim, get 
sunburned and tanned in 
the sun in summer, and 
by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for 
health. 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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, EVERY POSSIBLE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR INVALIDS 


One hundred suites with private baths. 

Great Palm Garden with magnificent tropical growths. 

A big Gymnasium and four large swimming baths. 

Dining-room and Kitchen at top of house; no kitchen or hospital odors. 


Uniform temperature, day and night; a good supply of sweet, pure, crisp 
y Michigan air. 








able extent in foreign lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative among 

medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclusive system, but as the true cura- 
tive method. The physiological method makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the 
maintenance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician patient recently remarked: “I 
note that the forces of nature are here utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I 
ever before witnessed; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined than the forces of nature?” 


Invalids Recover Health at Battle Creek 


who have sought relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped and comfortable 
place for sickand tired people. Special provisions are made for the winter care of sick folks, Ex- 
penses are moderate. Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with required 
medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no more than first-class hotel rates 
for only room and board elsewhere. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET—FREE 


Our 64-page booklet “ D,” containing more than 100 photographic glimpses 
of this great Temple of Health and its surroundings, gives an inter- 
esting account of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System of Health 
Culture for sick and well. It will be sent free to all who sign the 
attached request coupon and mail it to 
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OT simply a medical hotel or resort, but the perfected result of thirty years’ experience in sanitar- 
ium construction and management—a place where, by the aid of all the helps afforded by modern 
ideas of hygiene, sanitation, and rational medicine, the patient is trained and educated out of his 

morbid state into a condition of health. A model building, absolutely fireproof, erected in 1903, with 
electric lights, telephones, steam heat, and ventilating duct for every room; all modern hotel appointments. 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known throughout the United States, and to a consider- 
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inter Health Resort 


DELIGHTFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 


COosT 
$1,200,000 


G0 TO THE WINTER 
RESORT MOST RICHLY 
ENDOWED WITH HEALTH 
GIVING QUALITIES 


Michigan enjoys the ideal 
“temperate” climate. The 
sultry air of other latitudes 
in July and August is 
scarcely felt here. In 
winter, the not too severe 
cold weather “toning up’’ 
is one of the best of vital 
stimulants. 

The Battle Creek system 
provides winter sports and 
pleasures, winter comfort s 
and health-giving meth- 
ods which combine 
to give its visit- 
ors happiness 
and new 
life. 



















Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 
below your  illus- 
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Let down just proot 
the back box under seat. 

by unhooking a gate. All you have to 

do to change the luxurious Streit Daven- 

port into a comfortable double bed. Full width head and foo. 
boards keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. The 


Streit Davenport Bed 


made up as a bed, Jooks like a bed, is a bed—the most restful 
one, too, on which you ever slept. Don’t confuse the Streit 
with the automatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, 
catch and never work. The Streit is simple, strong, no 
mechanism—just a gate to unhook. eicinsiahabia aN 
° ‘ ¢ only chair in whic’ 

Streit Morris Chairs jor 22. Ma? 
muscle. Head-rest really rests the head and back and foot- 
rest exactly the right height. When not in use, foot-rest 
easily slipped back—leather cushion forming tufted front. 

Upholstered in Streit genuine leather or soft goods, This 


trade-mark on every piece. 
lf your dealer can't sup- 
ply you, order from us. We 
ship on approval. Write 


for free catalogue—new designs. 
THEC.F.STREIT MFG. C0. 
% 1054 Kenner St. 
Cincinnati, O, 

















Sterling Silver’ 
Gold and Silver Plate 


in 
Table Wares, 
Fancy Pieces and 
Toilet Articles 


Che Meriden Company 
Silversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successors 


218 FIFTH AVE., COR. 26TH ST. 


Madison Square, New York 


Entrance also on 26th St., near Broadway. 























HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Watches, Diamonds, 
Rich Gold Jewelry. 


Special atiention is called to our 
CELEBRATED COLLAR BUTTON 
“THE BENEDICT” 


Wonderfully Improved New Pat- 

, ent Oct. 6, 1903. Ingold and heavy rolled 
gold None genuine unless stamped 

END VIEW “Benedict” and date of patent. 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN 
ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Broadway and Liberty Sts,, New York 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 SUBJECTS. ONE CENT EACH. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Wayfarer of Earth. 


By CuHar.es G. D. Roserts. 


Up, heart of mine, 

Thou wayfarer of Earth! 

Of seed divine, 

Be mindful of thy birth. 

Tho the flesh faint 

Through long-endured constraint 

Of nights and days, 

Lift up thy praise 

To Life, that set thee in such strenuous ways, 
And left thee not 

To drowse and rot 

In some thick-perfumed and luxurious plot. 


Strong, strong is Earth, 
With vigor for thy feet, 

To make thy wayfaring 
Tireless and fleet. 

And good is Earth— 

But Earth not all thy good, 
O thou with seed of suns 
And star-fire in thy blood. 


And tho thou feel 

The slow clog of the hours 
Leaden upon thy heel, 
Put forth thy powers. 
Thine the deep sky, 

The unpreempted blue, 
The haste of storm, 

The hush of dew. 

Thine, thine the free 
Exalt of star and tree, 
The reinless run 

Of wind and sun, 

The vagrance of the sea! 
From The Craftsman (December). 





Autumn in My Lord’s Park. 
By THomas Harpy. 


Here by the baring bough, 
Raking up leaves, 

Often I ponder how 
Springtime deceives,— 

I, an old woman now, 
Raking up leaves. 


Here in the avenue, 
Raking up leaves, 

Ladies and lords I view, 
Till a sigh heaves 

At my life’s russet hue, 
Raking up leaves. 


Just as my form you see 
Raking up leaves, 

I saw, when fair and free, 
Those Memory weaves 





THE SHAH OF PERSIA DECORATES A 
WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN 


Mr. Charles H. Steinway, head of the famous piano 
house, tome rage | & Sons, is the possessor of almost 
every foreign decoration of value, among which are 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor from the French 
Government, and the Order of the Liakat from the 
Sultan of Turkey. The latest is that of Commander 
of the Order of the Lion and Sun from the Shah of 
Persia, dated A. D., October 20, 1906. 
A translation of the quaint and interesting docu- 
ment conferring this honor reads : 
“In view of the friendly relations existing between 
the Governments of Persia and the United States of 
America, and in order to manifest our Imperial Re- 
gard for Mr. Charles Herman Steinway, an American 
citizen, 
We do, by these presents, grant unto the said_Mr. 
Charles Herman eewey the Dignity of a Com- 
mander of Our Order of the Lion and Sun, and We 
do hereby authorize him to have, hold and ry the 
said Dignity as a Member of the third Class or Com- 
manders, together with all and singular privileges 
thereunto belonging and appertaining. 

Given under Our Seal this first day of the month of 
Ramazan, in the year one thousand three hundred and 





twenty-four.” 
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The organist in inter. 
preting and rendering 
compositions likes to put 
his whole heart into his 
playing and not be con- 
tinually discouraged by 
an irresponsive organ. 

The Austin organ is 
in entire sympathy with 
the organist. 

Our system fully ex- 
plained in de luxe 
catalog G. 


AUSTIN 
ORGAN 


COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN 
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Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
nottarnish, Sold in 
boxes of 100. 25c 


Ask your dealer or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send 
for free sample envelope. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
181 Farrand Sireet, Bloomfield, N.J, 


STRONGER EVERY YEAR 5% 








WHILE ALWAYS PAYING 


OR THIRTEEN YEARS we have regu- 
larly remitted dividends to thousands of 
small investors in all parts of the country, 
never in a single instance less than 5 per 
cent. perannum,. Our resources are greater 
now than ever before and our patrons better 
secured. Let us explain by correspondence 
, how we can handle your 
savings to your advantage. 
Assets, $1,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. A 
@] Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 





























MOISTENER 
Keep those Christmas 
cigars fresh. 


Put it in the box as 
soon as you open it, 
and the cigars will keep 
their delicate flavor un- 
til you have smoked 
the last one. 












Pat. applied for 


Sent postpaid to you anywhere for 25 cents. 


Keystone Moistener Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








TY PEWRITERS wixis 


Machines 14 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Write for Catalog E, YypewriterEmporiam, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 
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Into gray ghosts by me, 
Raking up leaves. 


Yet, Dear, tho one may sigh, 
Raking up leaves, 
New leaves will dance on high— 
Earth never grieves! 
—Will not, when missed am I, 
Raking up leaves. 
—From the Daily Mail (London). 


PERSONAL. 


Mountain-climbing in Peru.—Miss Annie S. 
Peck, the well-known mountain-climber, has re- 
turned to New York after some notable experiences 
among the mountains of Peru. The New York 
Evening Post tells of her two unsuccessful attempts 
to climb Mt. Huascan, a peak rising some 20,000 
feet above the Hialus valley: 


The first attempt was made early in July, Miss 
Peck having two South-Americans and five Indians 
as companions. She had made an attempt in 1894, 
but was beaten back by the snow. 

On the fourth night, when the party had reached 
an altitude of 17,500 feet, Miss Peck discovered that 
the five Indians had drunk between them six quarts 
of raw alcohol, which was for use in a stove. The 
spirit had been stored in two three-quart cans. 
The effect on the Indians was such as to cause 
them to mutiny. They refused to go on. They 
fancied they were going to be turned into stone 
images, and Miss Peck could not persuade them to 
go on. 

The trip was abandoned, but again, one month 
later, Miss Peck accompanied by the same two 
South-Americans as guides, but with a new lot of 
Indians, started out to climb Mt. Huascan again. 
This time the party reached an altitude of 18,000 
feet, when Miss Peck’s Indians again made trouble. 
The Indians for the twenty-four hours previous 





‘*PROUD AND GLAD”’ 


Because Mother Looked So Well After 
Quitting Coffee. 





An Ohio woman was almost distracted 
with coffee dyspepsia and heart trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug in cof- 
fee—caffeine—was slowly but steadily un- 
dermining her nervous system and interfer- 
ing with natural digestion of food. 

‘*For 30 years,’’ she writes, ‘‘I have used 
coffee. Have always been sickly—had heart 
trouble and dyspepsia with ulcersin stomach 
and mouth so bad sometimes, I was almost 
distracted and could hardly eat a thing for a 
week, 

“I could not sleep for nervousness, and 
when I would lie down at night I’d belch 
up coffee and my heart would trouble me. 
At last, when I would want to drink coffee, 
it would gag me. It was like poison to me. 
I was thin—only weighed 125 lbs.,when I 
quit coffee and began to use Postum. 

‘‘From the first day that belching and 
burning in my stomach stopped. The Pos- 
tum went down so easy and pleasant. I 
could sleep as soundly as anyone and, after 
the first month, whenever I met any friends 
they would ask me what was making me so 
fleshy and look so well. 

‘*Sometimes, before I could answer quick 
enough, one of the children or my husband 
would say, ‘Why, that is what Postum is 
doing for her’—they were all so proud and 

lad. 

‘‘When I recommend it to anyone I al- 
ways tell them to follow directions in mak- 
ing Postum, as it is not good to taste if weak 
but fine when it is boiled long enough to get 
the flavor and rich brown color.’’ Name 

iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ad the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘Tbere’s a reason.”’ 


THE 





Right Here 


within easy reach of 
the operator is the 
small lever which 
enables 
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to write PURPLE for letters to be copied; 
BLACK for documents to be preserved; RED 
for emphasis and for billing. 


This three-Color feature, which enables the ingens 


office to produce all of its 


work in the proper kind 


of typewriting with one machine and one ribbon, is 


the last word in typewriter construction. 


Let us send 


you a bit of printed matter describing it fully. 


The price is the same as that of all Smith Premier models. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 











FarmMortgages 
FOR SALE 


We loan money on North Dakota Farms in 
large or small amounts. We loan not to exceed 
80 or 40 per cent. of the actual cash value of 
land, and tke a first mortgage back signed by 
the borrower. These mortgages we offer for sale 
to parties who have money to invest on absolute- 
ly safe securities. We sell these mortgages at. 
face. They run for a period of five years and 
net 5, 54% and 6 percent. We collect interest 
free of charge and remitin New York Exchange. 
We have never losta dollar for an investor. 
Established 1883. Write for booklet and list of 
mortgages for sale. Highest references. 


E. J. Lander & Co,,Box 8” Grand Forks, N. D, 


















YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gores. 
12m, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 





& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





Ram 
(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works 
Irrigation 
Greenhouses 





Railroad Tanks 
Country Homes 


No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful ration. 
Sold on 30 days tril. Catalog and estimate ee. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY 
2173 Trinity Bldg. New York 














ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist , 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. ——— 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia. 


Readers Of ‘'HE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to Mention the puDiication when writing to aavertisers. 
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Read 
Below 
Special Trial 
Offer of 


WNES Fann 


SAUSAGES 


Real old-fashioned farm sausage, made of 
dairy fed little pig pork, pure spices and salt 
combined according to a recipe that has 
never been equalled. No adulterants, pre- 
servatives or fillers. If you want to try this 
sausage, and your dealer doesn’t keep it, I 
will send you 


4 Pounds, $1.00, Express Paid 
Money Back If You Want It 


east of Colorado, as a special introductory offer. Or 
send for my circular and price list. It tells the story of 
my business—how it started, why it has grown—tells 
how to cook Jones Dairy Farm Sausage so that their 
zest and PN are best preserved—tell about my Hams, 
Bacon, Lard, etc., all prepared at 


Jones Dairy Farm, Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Pure Country Food Produets. 


‘she was again compelled to abandon her climb. 



























THEN!—NOW! 


Twenty years ago: one store, 
no agencies. 


To-day: seven stores over 
000 agencies! 


This, in brief, is the story of 
JAEGER success in the United 
States. What other Underwear 
can show such striking proof 
of merit? 

All Weights for All Wants 














Dr. Jaeger’s 8S. W. 8. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave.; 11 Cortlandt St. 
Brooklyn: 604Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in All Principal Cities. 

















If your 
Juliet Slippers 
are made with 
Hub Gore Elastic Fabric at 
the sides you are guaranteed 
against any stretching and 
pulling out of the elastic 
because Hub Gore Fabric 
is warranted by its makers 
to keep its full life as 
long as the shoe wears 
or it will be re- 
placed without 
charge. Ask 
your shoe- 
man for Hub Gore and look 
for our Heart trade mark. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, 
Boston, Mass. 














Bind Papers. 
Sample dozen, 75c. 
Covers to Order. 
Price-list Free. H. H. BALLARD, 
327, Pittsfield, Mass. 






had been growing morose and sullen, and at last 
demanded more money. 

“As Miss Peck had been very liberal with them, 
and the amount they asked was twice in excess of 
that which they were entitled to, she refused to 
accede, and sent them down. She appealed to the 
two South-Americans, whose names she would not 
give, to go on with her, but they refused, and so 


In October, said Miss Peck, she partly ascended 
two mountains in the Raura range, but could not 
remember their names. The first ascent was made 
on October 13, and the mountain in question had 
an altitude of 19,000 feet. She started from Smelta, 
a copper-mining town, and was accompanied by two 
American miners. They climbed a considerable 
distance, but the snow was so bad that they were 
unable to continue. 

About a week later she started out to ascend the 
second mountain, which had an altitude of 16,500 
feet, but while riding a mule from Smelta to Chim- 
bute she was thrown. Miss Peck broke three ribs, 
and was laid up for several days. 

As soon as she was well enough, she made another 
attempt, but was unsuccessful, Indians again caus- 
ing her a lot of trouble. On this trip Miss Peck 
lost her barometer and several other articles. They 
were possibly stolen by the Indians. 

Miss Peck took some three hundred photographs 
during her ascensions, many of which she believes 
will prove of great geographical value. 


Washington and Lafayette as Paper-hangers. 
—The New York Tribune quotes from a volume on 
‘Old Time Wall Papers,”’ just published by Clifford 
and Lawton, New York, an anecdote showing forth 
the ‘‘Father of his Country’’ in an unusual light. 
Miss Kate Sanborn, the author, referring to the 
fact that the paper-hanger was regarded as almost 
a needless luxury in early American days, and that 
‘“‘the family often joined in the task of making the 
paste, cutting the paper, and placing it on the walls,”’ 
states that it was not even beneath the dignity of 
George Washington to engage in this homely work 


of interior decoration. She writes: 


The story goes that the good Martha lamented, 
in the presence of Lafayette, that she would be 
unable to get the new paper hung in the banquet 
room in time for the morrow’s ball in honor of the 
young marquis; there were no men to be found 
for such work. Lafayette at once pointed out to 
Mistress Washington that she had three able-bodied 
men at her service—General Washington, Lafayette 
himself, and his aide-de-camp. Whereupon the 
company fell immediately to work and the paper 
was hung in time for the ball. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Informed.—CounsEL—‘‘Come, sir, do you mean 
to tell me you didn’t see the complainant’s cow on 
the land? How near should you be to a beast to 
recognize it?’’ 

Witness—‘ About the distance I am from you.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





But Perhaps the Boy Doesn’t.—‘‘Why do you 
whip your little boy? He is one of the cream of 
children.” 

“‘That’s just it. I love whipped cream.’’—Trans- 
lated from La Silhouette for THE LiTtERARY DiGEsT. 


False Suspicion.—‘‘Believe me, Madeleine, 
when I am away from you I am thinking every 
minute of your blue eyes and of your lovely fair 
hair.” 

‘‘Bah! I am sure you said the same thing to 
another girl before me!’’ 

‘*Madeleine, don’t be cruel. I swear solemnly 
that you are wrong. The girl before you was dark.” 
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“ys is the ideal combination of the Oriental Narghile 
without its clumsiness, and the Occidental Pipe 
without its injurious effects on the health of the 

£ .smoker. The Turkish Water Pipe affords 
, S#, the healthiest smoke as proved by the pro- 
verbial longevity of the Turks. The 
famous Turco- American Glass 
| Pipe is a portable pipe with 
ws 

























non-breakable 
glass bowl you 
can see every 
Pes) he smoke 
n itself the greatest 
delight to the fastidious 
Pipe smoker. The nico. 
tine is segregated absolutely 
in the bottom of the bowl 
Thus the Tureo-American 
Pipe assures a delightfull dry 
elear, clean smoke. No iting 
the tongue, no wet tobacco rem. 
nants to throw away, as every bit of 
tobacco in the pipe is consumed to a 
clear white ash. Smoke it a week, and vou 
will be so attachcd to it that you would ‘hot 
part with it for many times the amount of its cost. But if not en- 
tirely satisfactory in every respect, return it aud we will send back 
your money, Straight or curved stems. Price $1.50 postpaid in 
. S. and Canada, Foreign countries add postage. Reference : 
National Bank of Commerce. Booklet for the asking. Z 
THE TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO., 
232 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 






ever - readiness 
of the every 
day pipe 























Has maintained its 
reputation for qual- 
ity. Made by the 
originators. Lasting 
, for years, thus defying competition. 
Trims, Files, cleans and removes 
hangnails. Price 25c. by mail. 
Sold everywhere. Sterling silver 
handle, price $1.00. 
H., ©. COOK CO. 
17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





Do You Wear a WIG? 
Try KING’S Hae 
"HOLD-FAST " || Perspiraton Proof, 
Feels Comfortable. 
The LATEST 
COMFORT | oe 227%. 
KING’S HOLDFAST CO., 14-D-Young Bldg., Troy, N.Y 








KING’S 
"HOLD-FAST" 























At your dealer’s 
or direct at 


CHRISTMAS JOY 
FOR YOUNGSTERS 


Here’s exercise that will build u 
the frail boy or girl, and affo 
an outlet for the restless en- 
ergies of the healthy child. 
Play that cannot be over- 
done is the kind offered by 


“TRISH MAIL” 


on the “Irish 


7 the seat and it is guaran- 
WY teod by the maker. 


_ Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


rite to-day 
for catalog. 





THE WIZARD’S KNOT. The most in- 
gonions puzzle of the century, guarantee- 
ng carloads of fun and entertainment for 
everybody. Price, 0 cents. Sent free for 
‘eer a list of 60 names and addresses to whom 
\aime 10 or more sales are made. Beautifully 
P finished in stained wood. 
THE WIZARD KNOT CO., York, Pa. 





ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown. Free 





—Rire. 


Catalog of superb fruits—:Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark 3ro’s, Louisiana, 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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The smartest car ever 
put on the market 





From Stereograph Copyrighted, 1906, by H. C, White, New York, 
THE PHOTOGRAPH. ; 





A, AT erect 


Mark XLVIII 24-28 H. P. $3000 


Gasoline Cars for 1907 























THE INTERPRETATION, 


j - . Wie rs ‘ 
i To Mark. Twain. OLUMBIA Gasoline Cars are built HE Columbia’s selective type of slid- 
of the best materials in the world ing gear 'Transmission—Gears cut 
By L. J. BripGMan. 
under the most advanced methods and from toughest steel—I-beam Front Axle— 
Is it strictly a secret the little maid tells, processes yet discovered. Powerful Brakes~~and the new Double 


As she mingles her hair with your own? 
[f it isn’t, 1’m sure there are lots of your friends 


Carbureter providing a mixture for slow, 
Who are hoping you'll let it be known. 


Columbia Crankshafts, for example, are 


cut from a solid slab of Columbia Special and another for high speed work—all are 


Is she, haply, a muse, just a little girl muse 
Who helps out while her mother is snoozing? 
Why, of course she’s a muse! She was caught in the pound, as against 4 cents for machine 
act; 
For I certainly found her a-musing! 


—From Harper's Weekly. c s h r 
A crankshaft is the backbone of an auto- The resources of the largest and best 


mobile. It revolves from 400 to 2000 


Chrome Nickel Steel, costing 24 cents a features in keeping with the Columbia 


policy of sparing no expense to bring each 


steel used in many cars. part to perfection. 





equipped automobile factory in the world 
An Indication.—TuiIncumBos—‘‘Well, I guess a é ° 
old Jigley is beginning to make his pile.” times each minute, with corresponding 
McJicGER—‘‘What makes you think so?’’ 
THINGUMBOB—‘He’s been going around lately 
blowing about how much happier a man is when shocks per minute. 
he’s poor.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


have been centered upon our two models. 
Mark XLVIII 24-28 H. P. $3000, and 
Mark XLIX 40-45 H. P. $4500. 


explosions in four cylinders—thousands of 


Rigid tests have proved that Columbia 





Separate catalogues of Columb‘a 





A FRIEND’S ADVICE Crankshafts are able to withstand a strain Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Car- 

Something Worth Listening T riages and Columbia Electric Commer- 

naiaet estha iil of twenty tons and yet not oEes cial Vehicles will be sent on request. 
permanent <éset.”’ Demonstration by appointment. 


A pas Nebr. man was advised by a 
frien 


to eat Grape-Nuts because he was all At New York we shall exhibit only at the 7th National Automobile Show, Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19 
run down from aspell of fever. He tells the 


se Last spring Lhad an attack of fever that|| ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


left me ari a so weak condition. I had to ay York Branchy | 34-136-138 West 39th ll Chicago Branch: 1 332; 1334 Mie i 2 Ave, Fe: 
: i Boston: ia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stai t. Washington: Washington - Transportation Co., 
a eee 15th St. and Ohio Ave. Mexico City: C. L. Seeger, Primera Humboldt, No. 2, M. of A. L. A. M. 








‘A friend advised me to eat Grape-Nuts, 
but I paid no attention to him and kept 
getting worse as time went by. 

“TI took many kinds of medicine but none 
of them seemed to help me. My system 
was completely run down, my blood got out 
of order from want of proper food, and sev- 
eral very large boils broke out on my neck. 
I was so weak I could hardly walk. 

“One day mother ordered some Grape- | | 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt |} 
better and that night rested fine. As I con- 
tinued to use the food every day, I grew 
stronger steadily and now have regained 
my former good health. I would not be with- 
out Grape-Nuts as I believe it is the most 
health-giving food in the world.”” Name 

ven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
Read the book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ Y 
in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.’’ * 











Coal Bills ¢ 


Reduced 25 per cent 





BY USING 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. 
It is easily applied, and to prove its worth we will send you 
one on trial. Send for our book, itis FREE. ‘ 


The Powers Regulator Co., et to ere EW YORE 
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Economy is practiced, com- 
fort is increased, and work is 
lessened by Macsetu lamp- 
chimneys. 

They cost less if you figure 
by the year instead of by the 
chimney. Macsetu lamp- 
chimneys add to the brilliancy 
of the lamp, and it is taken 
care of with half the bother 
when fitted with a MacBETH 
chimney. 

There are other reasons. The Index ex- 


plains them and also tells all about lamps, 
their proper chimneys and care. It’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








BALSAM 
SANITISSUE 


A New 
Toilet Paper 


Treated with aromatic 
Canada Balsam, which 
makes it the softest and 
strongest toilet 
made. Antiseptic, and 
comes wrapped in parchment in sealed cartons, 
Costs no more than common makes—10c, 15¢, 25¢. 

Fifty Sheets Free, or $1.00 worth sent, prepaid, 
~ jb nega in United States and Canada, on receipt 
of price. 


SCOTT PAPER CO., 503 Gienwoon Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 











CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE Snerees. 
Pepsin + 
Gum + # 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. ~ y 


All_Others_are_Imitations, 








The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 


\The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 








“a Hill Climber 
Built in the Hills.” 
















for 1907. 
» The Chautieur’s choice, 
“ the Owner’s pride, the 
Dealer’s opportunity. 
The car for hills, sand 
roads and speed. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
—36h. p, Rutenber 
aw motor—120 in, wheel 
base—34 x 4 tires—se- 
lective type sliding gear 
transmission — powerful 
Model “@” brakes—high road clear- 
Glide ance. Catalog FREE. 










Address: THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 815 Glide St., Peoria, Ill. 





Old Books and Magazines Bought and Sold 
AmERICAN MaGazine Excuaner, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


November 30.—Scurvy is reported to have 
broken out in the Russian famine districts. 
Relief work is halted by the disappearance of 
a grain buyer accused of graft. 


Detember 1.—Wilhelm Voigt, Germany’s notorious 
‘Captain of Koepenick,’’ is sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonemnt. 


December 2.—Six hundredand eighty-three sailors 
are sentenced for complicity in the Cronstadt 
mutiny. 


December 3.—Investigators returning to St. 
Petersburg from the famine districts report that 
twenty million persons are facing starvation. 

The keel-plates for a battle-ship larger than the 
Dreadnought are laid in the British naval yards 
at Portsmouth. 

The Spanish Cabinet, formed November 29, re- 
signs. 








[December 15, 


RY) ASUITABLE “go. 
CHRIST ier egy 


or <1 
: LC 
The poplesing question, ‘‘What shall 
I give for Christmas?’’ is wisely an- * 
swered by people who have adopted the 
method of preening 
_.' AVINGS ACCOUNT 
to children, relatives and friends. 

Upon receipt of one dollar or more, we issue a 
Certificate of Deposit in the name of the persons 
designated; enclose these certificates in holiday en- 
velopes and mail them in time to reach their desti- 
nation on Christmas Day. 

END FOR BOOKLET up” BANKING BY Mal 


“OWENSBORO SAVINGS 
BANK & TRUST COMPARY, 
JAS.H.PARRISH. QWENSBORO, KY. 





The report that the heir apparent to the Persian 
throne has been called to assume control of the 
= during his father’s illness is con- 

rmed. 


December 4.—The Italian Government asks for 
$182,000,000 to improve its railroads. The 
Finance Minister announces a surplus of $13,- 
000,000 in the annual budget. 

A new Spanish Cabinet is formed under the 
Marquis de Armijo. 


December 5.—Rear Admiral Nebogatoff and 
seventy-eight of his officers are put on trial in 
St. Petersburg for surrendering to the Japanese. 

December 6.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
ratifies unanimously the Algeciras convention. 


Three notebooks of the poet Shelley, containing 
unpublished manuscript, are sold at auction 
in London for $15,000. 


Domestic. 


November 3c.—The blame for the recent wreck 
on the Southern Railway, in which President 
Spencer of the road was killed, is attributed to 
the negligence of the operator in charge of the 
block station at Rangoon, Va. 


Professor H. E. Strobel resigns as Bemis pro- 
fessor of international law at the Harvard 
Law School, to become general adviser of the 
Government of Siam. 


December 1.—Three hundred masked men enter 
the town of Princeton, Ky., and guard the 
telephone office, police, and water-works while 
they burn two tobacco-factories belonging to 
the trust. 


December 2.—Secretary Root, Dr. Andrew D. 
White, and Oscar S. Straus speak at the dedi- 
cation of a memorial window for John Hay 
at Keneseth Israel Temple in Philadelphia. 


Seven negroes are shot, three of them fatally, at 
Marietta, Fla. 
December 3.—The short session of the 59th Con- 
gress begins. Mr. Penrose and Mr. Foraker in 
the Senate offer resolutions calling for infor- 
mation on the case of the discharged negro 
troops. 
The Supreme Court refuses to interfere in the 
cases of the three members of the Western 
Federation of Miners accused of the Steunenberg 
murder. 


December 4.—The President’s message is read to 
both houses of Congress. 
The Japanese situation in California is brought 
up in the Senate through a resolution offered 
by Senator Rayner. 
Floods in the Chagres River stop all work on 
the Panama Canal. Colon reports considerable 
storm damage, and communication with Panama 
is cut off. 


December 5.—Andrew Carnegie presents to Prince- 
ton University a large artificial pond, called 
Carnegie Lake. 
Secretary of War Taft, in his annual report, 
strongly defends the course of the department 
in discharging the negro troops concerned in 
the riots at Brownsville, Texas. 


December 6.—In his annual report Secretary of 
the Navy Bonaparte advocates a division of 
the department into four sections. 
The Senate passes the two resolutions of inquiry 
into the dismissal of the negro troops. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 
Exclusively first class tours leave Chicago January 
10th, February 7th and March 2d vader the auspices 
of the Tourist Department of the Cuicago, Union Pacific 
and Northwestern Line, for California. 
The trip is made one way through Colorado, stop- 
overs and side trips at principal points of interest in 
the west. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, 
dining car and hotel accommodations included. For 
itineraries and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, 











For Whooping Gough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Gr, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter century has 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 

Cresolene fs a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggisis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 
at your druggist or from us. 


10c. in stam 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 











180 Fulton St., New York 














HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Musele Culture, the most instructive 
book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold, 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by diagrams, 
etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. nm 
BOECKMANN, R. 


P. von Ss. 
841 Bristol Bidg., 500 5th Ave. New York 











FARWELL & RHINES, WATER 


OWN, N. Y., U.S.A 





The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 

No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 

Brighter than electricity or acety- © . 
lene,cheaper than k Over 100 é “ge 
styles, Every lamp warranted. The 
Best Light Co., 92 E.5th 8t..Canton,0, 




















Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





Pe 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


MAN WANTED 


In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or 
soliciting required. Experience unnecessary if honest, 
ambitious and willing to learn the business thoroughly 
by mail and become our local representative. Many 
make $300 to $500 monthly. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. Address either office. 


NATIONAL GO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Suite 339, 52 Dearborn St. or Suite 339, 1410 “RH” St. 
CHICACO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. : 





“Ss, S. S.,"" Yukon, Okla.—(1) The sentence ‘‘He 
broke the stick into’’ is incomplete. Into what, 
pieces, bits, etc.? But ‘‘He broke the stick in 
two’’ (pieces understood) is quite correct. (2) The 
correct pronunciation of Les Misérables is le (e as 
in eight) mi" (i as in machine) zé- (@ as in eight) 
ra’ (a as in arm) bl. 


“RC. B.,”” New York City—We are unable to 
place the quotation you send. It is not Biblical. 


“~L §.”’ New York City.—The correct pronun- 
ciation of finance is fi-nans’—i short. ‘In the 
SranDARD DiIcTIONARY’S system of respelling for 
pronunciation the so-called long 7 sound is repre- 
sented by at as in aisle because the sound is a 
diphthongal one consisting of a glide between a in 
arm and i in machine. 

“BE. L. J.,” Augusta, Ga.—Which of the two 
following sentences is correct? ‘He is candidate 
for councilman from the First District,’ or ‘He is 
candidate for council, etc.’ 

Neither is correct. An individual may be a 
candidate for the office of councilman or may offer 
himself as a candidate for election to a council. 


“RB. W.,” St. Paul, Minn.—-(1) The two sentences 
you give do not mean the same thing. “T should have 
liked to go with her’’ implies desire to go (after the 
person spoken of has already set out), but inability 
to do so; while ‘‘I should like to go,”’ etc., implies a 
desire to go before the person had set out. ‘‘I should 
like to have gone,”’ etc., is incorrect. (2) One may 
talk or speak to or with a person. 

“C. D.,” Quito, Ecuador.—‘‘ Why are do, does, and 
did used in some negative and interrogative phrases 
but not in others? ~For example, why do we say 


‘Who comes?’ ‘What fell?’ ‘Where do you 
study?’ ‘How does he work?’ etc. ?”’ 


The verb do is an auxiliary used chiefly to make the 
statement more emphatic. It is omitted in the first 
three sentences for the sake of euphony and is em- 
ployed in the last two for the same reason. 

“C. R. A.,”’ Sheridan, Wyo.—'‘Please explain 
the meaning of the term fourth dimension.” 

The term dimension is commonly defined as any 
measurable extent or magnitude, as of a line, sur- 
face, or solid; especially, one of the three measure- 
ments (length, breadth, and thickness) by means 
of which the contents of a cubic body are deter- 
mined. Thus, it will be seen that space is tri- 
dimensional. The possible existence of higher di- 
mensions of space has been the subject of much 
speculation and discussion among modern mathema- 
ticians. It is argued that since points, lines, and 
surfaces generate by their motion lines, surfaces, 
and solids respectively; a figure of four dimensions 
may be generated from a figure of three dimensions. 
Hence, the term fourth dimension. 


“A. S.,”" Lafayette, Ind—‘‘Where was Masada 
and how is the name pronounced?”’ 


Masada was a strong fortress in Palestine. Its 
position is set by Strabo near the Dead Sea, but 
Pliny and Josephus place it on a rock near Lake 
Asphaltis. The name is pronounced ma@-sa’d@ (a 
as in arm in all syllables). 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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When you buy a HOWARD Watch you have a watch with a pedigree 
——a watch whose origin is certified—accurately adjusted to meet every 
condition influencing its time-keeping qualities. 

The HOWARD Watch is cased by the makers. After being cased it is again 





adjusted, because the HOWARD standard is so high that even this slight change of 
condition must be compensated for in the final adjustment of the 


WwOWARD 


WATCH 


A watch perfected in this way is far more accurate than one that is put into a case 
not made for it and regulated by the hairspring regulator. 

Every HOWARD Watch comes to you complete—case and all—enclosed in a 
velvet-lined, solid mahogany cabinet—accompanied by Certificates of Guarantee, 
giving the movement and case numbers, and the fixed price at which the complete 


watch is sold everywhere. 


Sold by all dealers at following prices: 


23 Jewels, 
19 Jewels, 
17 Jewels, 
17 Jewels, 


to Heat, Cold and 5 positions . 
to Heat, Cold and 3 positions . 
to Heat, Cold and 8 positions . 
toHeatand Cold . .« « « 





Boss & Creseent 
Filled Cases 
Guaranteed 25 Years 


$92.50 
69.00 
52.00 
37.50 


14-K Gold Cases|14-K Gold Cases 
Extra Heavy Heavy 
$150.00 $135.00 
127.00 112.00 
11v.00 
95.00 | 





Open face watches $10.00 less in gold, and $2.50 less in filled cases 


For fuil 


illustrated description of the various grades send for the ‘Howard Watch Book.” 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, Hammer St., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
















GED EDUCATIONAL 


BLEES MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


College, scientific and business preparatory. Abso- 
lutely fire-proof buildings. Grounds cover 1000 acres. 
$600,000 plant. Tuition $600 per year. 

Col. GEORGE R. BURNETT, L. L. B., M. A., (West Point 80) Supt. 

Box 108 Macon, Mo. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 (0 $15 per day 


We can teach you quickly 
BY MAIL. The new scien- 
/ tific Tune-a-Phone method 
iT) / endorsed by highest au- 
x 93 thorities. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. 


. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 135 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


Revision, criticism, and sale of 


You Stories, Monologues, Plays. 
D Send for circular (L). 
Write? PICTON & BENNETT 


25 West 42d Street da New York City 








Instruction by mail in literary and 
dramatic composition. 


Courses by actual practice. 

















NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM” 


‘6 AN 
by Dr. Samuel M, 'Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. 0. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Maga. _ 





PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, and 
may be taken continuously without 
causing gastric disturbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL. BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS, 


Schieffelin @ Co,, New York. 





**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


\Sfop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 
Z sive. Increases income; gives rea 

>» memory for faces, names, business 
details, studies conversation; develops will, public 
speaking weeseorality. Send for Free Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 










THERE ARE TWO REASONS 
Why we send our Duplicator on 10 days’ trial 

FIRST—It proves OUR confidence m the machine 
SECOND—By personal use, YOU can } ositively tell, before 
buying, whether it meets your requirement-. Exch machine 
contains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can be used 
over and over again. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type’ written 
original. Complete Duplicator, cap size, 
(prints 844 x 13 in.) $5.00. 
Take advantage of our trial offer. 


FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 60. 
Dans Bldg., 111 John St., New Yor! 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catglogue and list of \ 











over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
54th Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A SAVINGS ACCOUNT MAKES A 
MOST ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. The Citizen’s Savings & Trust 
Company, of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest trust company in Ohio, with assets 
of Forty-two million dollars, opens ac- 
counts by mail for $1.00 or more at 4 per 
cent. interest in the names of any children, 
relatives or friends designated, mailing 
the bank books in holiday envelopes so 
that they will be delivered on Christmas 
Day. Send for booklet “18” ‘Banking 
by Mail.” 

SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
FOR FASTIDIOUS SMOKERS. 

a quality ci for $2.25. Because 
I sell to customers direct by mail, I can offer 
you at this price a better smoke than the best 
two-for-a-quarter, imported cigar you ever 
tried. I get the cream of the crop, cured 
just right, and mellowed with age—conse- 
quently I guarantee satisfaction, or your 
money back. 

Send check or money-order. 
A.C. LUTZ, 32 Atwater Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE YOU ARE—ORDER AT ONCE 
LARGE XMAS BELLS 

We have the largest and prettiest red, 
white and blue, red and green, or red Xmas 
Bells in the country. 

Bells 7inches high - 5¢. 
Bells 14'4inches high - 15¢. 
Bells 19 inches high - 2gc. 

Sent prepaid at these prices. The pret- 
tiest Holiday Decorations for the house. 
RosznBauM Co. (Dept. A-21) Pittsburg, Pa. 

A Study of Shakespeare.”? The best 
Christmas present. Educational value. Send 
one to all your friends. Price only 50 cents. 
Order early. The Shakespeare Club, Cam- 
den, Me. 

THE WIZARD’S KNOT. An ingen- 
ious puzzle guaranteeing carloads of fun and 
entertainment for young and old. A superb 
Christmas gift. See issue of November 17. 


HELP AND SITUATIONS — 
WANTED 

















The present advertising manager of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream for personal reasons 
desires to make anew connection, His ex- 
perience in general sales promotion and in 
the upbuilding of business has been wide and 
uniformly successful. He desires a connec- 
tion based on salary and a share in increased 
profits over and above present earnings. To 
interested persons he will furnish a com- 
plete record of his work. Address John 
Cogan, 2128 W. rooth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Local Representative wanted. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, if honest, ambitious and 
willing to learn our business thoroughly by 
mail. Large income assured. Write for 
full particulars. Address either office. 
National iy oma Realty Co., 448 Athe- 
naeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 448 Maryland 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


MANAGERS wanted in connection with 
our system of stores in principal Pacific 
Coast cities. High e, forceful men 
with selling ability, address Pacific Syndi- 
cate Stores Company, 1031 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco. wie 

BOOKKEEPERS, I can qualify you by 
mail to earn $100 to $500 monthiy as audi- 
tors or public accountants. Simple, practi- 
cal, sure. Get free book ‘* Advanced 
Accounting.” L. R. Stelle,M.1I. A. P.A., 
317 Mears Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 

LEARN Scientific Business Letter-Writ- 
ing by mail from man who built up half-a- 
million-dollar business. Big demand for 
correspondents. Prospectus free. aig ring 
School of Letter Writing, Dept. 31, Chicago 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN for Sales- 
men, in any high grade line on straight sal- 
ary basis. Write to-day, stating experience. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, New York. _ 

IMPORTANT —We will —— in Jan- 
uary a Medical Encylopedia for Family Use, 
the subject matter of which has been pre- 
pared by livirg medical speciaists of recog- 
nized ability. We want live hustlers with 
some capital to act as District, County and 
State Agents for this Mew Work. For par- 
ticulars, address A. Dingwall, Mgr. Sub- 
cription Book Dept., Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 44 to 60 East 23d Street, New York. 


HOME UTILITIES 


LET US send you our ironing machine, 
The ‘‘ Simplex,” on 30 days’ free trial. If 
you like it, pay ontimeor cash. Does day’s 
work in 1 or 2hrs. Savesfuel. Free book- 
let. Am. Ironing Mac. Co., 38 Times Block, 
Chicago. 
































I WANT A MAN WITH BRAINS 
to become the president of my Company and 
back it financially in developing a mercan- 
tile business having an unlimited field in the 
United States, Mexico and South America. 
At least two years’ time must be expected for 
development; one year will placeit on a pay- 
ing basis. This is an opportunity for a man 
with money, common sense, confidence, and 
ig qualities to associate with one hav- 
ing ideas that will produce results. No 
pessimists, old fogies, dyspeptics or curiosi 

seekers need reply. Quick action 4“ & 
References exchanged. Charles D. Depan, 
Personal, 68 Broad Street, New York City. 


SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale. Portable Com- 
me» aceon House-Cleaning Wagons and 
achinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clean- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
$50 to $70 per day, at a cost of about $8 per 
day. Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$350 upwards. CUver 100 companies operat- 
ing our system. Weare the pioneers in the 
business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. Address General Com- 
ressed Air H. C. Co., 4408 Olive St., St. 
ouis, Mo. 

MAKE MONEY BY MAIL. — Only 
spare time and little cash required to start. 
We teach you the mail order business by 
mail, thorough, practical instruction gleaned 
from experience of poor men who have be- 
come rich. If you are tired of being a drudg- 
ing nobody, let us show you how to startand 
develop a big paying business of your own. 
Write now. 

MAIL ORDER LYCEUM, 
233 Spruce St., 
ScrANTON, Pa. 

MINING—Enxcellent facilities and thor- 
ough organization, to enable intelligent and 
profitable investment in high class Nevada 
Mines and stocks. _ Reliable information 
bureau. SWASEY & CoO., 

25 Broad St., New York. 


A FEW DOLLARS will start a prosper- 
ous mail order business; we furnish cata- 
Jogues and everything necessary; by our 
easy method failure impossible. M1LBurn- 


Hicxs, 720 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 

TWENTY LOTS in New York City. A 
plot containing more than twenty lots, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Bronx, two minutes’ 
walk from Subway station, can be purchased 
at a reasonable figure and on easy terms. 
Particulars given only on personal applica- 
tion to attorney for owner, Room 1211, 56 
Pine Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer 
homes, hunting camps and country real es- 
tate of every description. Circular free upon 
receiptof address. Dept.27. P.F. Leland, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Aiken Season—Seventy furnished cottages 
to rent; all sizes —five to thirty rooms—mod- 
ern conveniences. Send for diagrams, etc., 
to John Laird & Son, Arken, So. Carolina. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS in high-grade 
upright pianos. Slightly used instruments : 
12 Steinways from $350 up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 
Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerinys from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up- 
rights $75 up; also 10 ‘e fine Parlor 
Grand pianos at about half. rite for full 

articulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 
nies & Healy, 40 Adams St.,Chicago. We 
ship everywhere on approval. 


SONG WRITERS—Your poems may be 
worth thousands of dollars. Send them to 
us for the music. Accept no offer before 
reading Music, Song and gv Itis free. 
Hayes Music Co., 266 Star Bldg., Chicago. 





























BOOKS, STAMPS, COINS 
AND CURIOS 


MAGAZINES, newspapers and all peri- 
odicals at lowest club prices. Our catalogue 
contains a list of 3,000 periodicals and com- 
bination offers. A handy magazine guide, 
40 pages and cover, sent free for the asking. 





Lexington, Kentucky. 

_ The North American Review—now pub- 
lished twice a month- makes a special rate 
of $3.25 to Clergymen and Teachers—to 
others $5.00 a year. A most serviceable 
Christmas —_ for your pastor. Address 
The North American Review, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


_ IRISH LITERATURE, edited by Jus- 
tin McCarthy, M.P. and others. 10 volumes, 
4 green morocco, published by John D. 
Morris & Co. at $45.00. Our price $15.00. 
SEND FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOG. 
McDevitt-Witson, 1 Barclay St., N.Y. 
“Confessions of a Drone,’’ by Patterson, 
a book by London and one by Sinclair, with 
other socialist literature, in all 228 pages, 
mailed for 10 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
270 Kinzie St., Chicago. 
EVERY FAMILY has old books, docu- 
ments, engravings: Many such are extremel 
valuable. Upon receipt of $1.00 I will mai 
you a condensed, comprehensive, official 
guide to their market value. Dr. MILLER, 
8 East 32d Street, New York. 


SEA SHELLS.—Your collection will be 
more valuable if you know the names. Cat- 
alogue illustrating and describing hundreds 
of rare and curious shells inaied eve. Iowa 
Bird Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR BOOK, il- 
lustrated. ‘‘ VIRGINIA — 1607 — 1907.” 
Fifty cents postpaid. William H. Stewart, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Save money on your magazine subscrip- 
tion. Qur new Catalogue is now ready. 
Writeforit. Harding & Fitzgerald, 134 W. 
oth St., S. Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. unzer, 
Ph.D., President of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages, Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


























Address J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, | A: 





The jiterary Digest Classified Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Handsome Calenda 

The Pittsburgh Bank for Savi . 
burgh, Pa., will mail you on mectiot or, ee 
per hed Prepay postage, a copy of their so 

t Calendar. The subject is th 
painting Rhoda by James Fa 
America’s well known artists,  painti 
is a faithful reproduction by the three cone 
process and deliniates a very attractive aap 
of womanly beauty. It is one of the bs - 
beautiful calendar conceptions of the year.” 


For Authors 


YOU MAY NEED services i 
Advisers,—want MSS. perfected, tb 
sold on commission,—require instruction in 
authorship,—wish writing done for you We 
can serve you efficiently. Booklet, ‘Authors? 
Revision Bureau, 2400 Seventh Ave., N. Y 


Patents 


Patents that PROT ECT—O 
for inventors mailed on i ae 
er oi & - . Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
ra Ase eos ashington, D.C, 


I SELL PATENTS; to buy or havin; 


one to sell, write Chas. A. 
Life Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y oo? 7°3 Mutual 


Entertainments 
THE ENTERTAINMENT SHOP 
4th Avenue, New York, is headquarters 2 
Plays, Games, Favors and Entertainment 
Supplies of every description. Novelties for 
Children’s Parties, Grab Bags, Xmas Trees 
Presents and for Sale at Fairs. Write for 
Catalogue. Wholesale and Retail. 
Current Topics Library 
_ Writers, Speakers, Students, Artists, Pub- 
lishers. Invaluable assistance. Calls or 
correspondence. The Search-Light Infor- 
mation Library’s millions of up-to-date arti- 
cles, clippings, pictures, covering everything. 
24-X Murray Street, New York. 


Photography 


PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 
romptly by mail. Highest Grade Wock, 
est Materials. . Enlarging a Specialty, 
Write for Price Card. Special Offers, 
Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
Kodaks and Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

















Vacuum Cap. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
=. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
or free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 





The Attached Coupon Means 








A SAVING OF 25% 


oe TD YOU —— 


The extensive patronage which these columns have received from their 
inception justifies us, we believe, in placing them on a permanent basis. They 
are no longer an experiment: they are a fixture. 

Weare, therefore, accepting advertising at the mew rate of 65 cents per 
line, the old introductory rate of 50 cents per line having been abolished. 

To give you One more Opportunity, however, we will accept orders 
for our issue of December 29th, at the old low rate, provided this 
coupon and remittance «company the order. 

This is positively the last chance which will be offered to obtain space for 











Song-Poems and musical manuscript ar- 
ranged. Musiccomposed. Publication se- 
cured. Cash or royalty if available. Wain- 
wright Music Co., 78, 36 Evergreen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER $25. Only 
real oe at low cost. Combines Uni- 
versal Keyboard ; strong manifolding, mime- 
ograph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 

erfect alignment impossible. Will stand 
codon wear; practically accident proof. 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 




















Allow 6 words per line. 


: MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
New York. 
Please insert enclosed...... line advertisement in your issue of December 
en) ee fo Oe in payment for same. 
| SPECIAL Yours truly, 
50c. PER LINE| Name......... 5 tee ao IS ee ay: | 
COUPON UE eas | ose siesibieie waits aie sah wwe oleae | 


No less than four lines accepted. 
reach us not later than December 2oth to receive publication. 


This must 














Co., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 
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sere A sae > blanca 
Personally Conducted 
—Exclusively First- 
Class—to California— 
January roth, Febru- 


ary 7th and March 2nd 


under the auspices of 








The Tourist Department 
CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTHWESTERN LINE 


INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 


—hotels, railway fare, 
sleeping car and dining 
car accommodations of 
the finest character,and 
numerous side trips. 
So arranged as to spend 
the disagreeable por- 
tions of the winter 
months in comfort and 
ease. 





Write for itineraries and 
full particulars to S. A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Christmas 
Pointer 





In Presentation Boxes 


Makes a suitable present for Father, Mother, 
Brother and Sister. Special styles for the holidays 
from the plainest to the most elaborate, from 


$2.50 to $40.00. 






Pens to suit allhands. Perfectlyexchange- cone car 
few and absolutely guaranteed. neig $250 
Clip-Caps,—for a Man’s pen—add to the cost as follows: German 1 “400 


Silver, 25c- extra; Sterling Silver, soc. extra; Rolled Gold, $1.00 extra; 1S eee 


Solid Gold, » fP. .oo extra. 4 $90 
your town has no dealer, write for leaflet. 16.13 28.00 
All dealers — Everywhere SSgexrea 





~~ - Wy. &.Waterman Co, 173 Broadway.NY. 
8 SCHOOL ST, BOSTON + 209 STATE ST., CHICAGO + 136 ST. JAMES ST, MONTREAL | 
742 MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 12 GOLDEN LANE LONDON. E.C. \ 























GOOD 
MORNINC! 


“HOW'S THE BABY?” 


Whether well or sick “THE HEALTH 
Care or THE Basy,” by Dr. Louis 
Fischer, of Riverside Hospital, N. Y. 
City, is just the book you should have 
to avoid unnecessary doctor’s ex- 
penses. 

IT IS HIGHLY ENDORSED. 


Costs only 75 cents, net 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 

















THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
woman, by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, F.R.S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,” etc., 12mo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 



















California 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 
Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 










Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific - 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 


E.L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to ac. ‘ertisers, 
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Williams “stick 


is made with scrupulous care, of selected 


-materials and in the clean, green, God- 


made country, far away from soot and dirt 
and germ-infected city dust. The thick, 
cream-like lather is as pure as sunshine and 
a guarantee of Face Health in the coldest 
weather. If you accept a substitute you 
do it at the expense of your face. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 cents in stamps 
for Shaving Stick, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


Address 


The J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY: 
Dept. A., Glastonbury, Conn. 


London 





